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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BEFORE IT TROUBLES YOU! 


Does this year’s 
soft wheat from a particular area have certain 


shortcomings when milled into cake flour? 


If so, these men will find it out—and 
that wheat will never find its way into the cake 


flour you buy from Pillsbury. 


These baking experts are on the staff 
of Pillsbury’s Experimental Bakery. They’re 
everlastingly testing the performance of flour by 
baking cakes, cookies, pastry, and other items, 
using typical bakery formulas, methods, and 
equipment. They try out hundreds of test runs 
of flour milled from samples of new-crop wheat, 


so Pillsbury grain buyers will know which wheat 


to buy and which to pass up. They test samples 
from the regular daily runs of Pillsbury cake, 
cooky, and pastry flours and prepared mixes, to 


make sure there’s no variation in quality. 


This testing saves you trouble by as- 
suring you of flours and mixes that always 
behave as they should. It’s one of the most 


important phases of Pillsbury service. 


Pillsburys Bakery 
ey" Flours 


2 75° ANNIVERSARY 
Pie SY 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


[Formerly named PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY | 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Whatever's the 


BEST BAG FOR YOUR USE 


..-we make it! 
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Wauen you buy your flour bags from 
Bemis, among the important advantages 
you enjoy is this: You can buy whatever 
type is best for your particular use— 
cotton, paper, multiwall, burlap or 


waterproof. 


Bemis is a leading producer of ail 
types of flour bags and consequently has 
no reason to high-pressure you toward 
any one type. We have no favorites. Ifour 
experienced packaging specialists can 
help you to determine which is the best 
for your use, you may be sure that their 


analysis and advice will be unbiased. 


Suppose, for instance, a change in your 
product or in handling conditions war- 
rants switching from some other type 
of bag to multiwall paper bags. We 
make multiwall paper, as well as tex- 


tile, bags—so your interest is ours, too. 


Whatever’s the best bag for your use 


...we make it. 


De 4 
. . 1S . 
“BAG 
"Y Compan 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte 

Chicago + Denver - Detroit + East Pepperell + Houston + Indianapolis 

Konsas City + Los Angeles + Lovisville - Memphis + Minneapolis 

Mobile - New Orleans + New York City + Norfolk +» Oklahoma City 

Omoha * Peoria - St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City 
San Francisco + Seattle + Wichita + Wilmington, Calif. 


Setrreem BAGS SIRCE 1836 
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When you give your bakery 
the ISMERTA treatment 
you have given it the easy 
way to bake quality bread. 
It is not easy to attain 
ISMERTA quality in your 


bread without using 


ISMERTA flour. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
3 MILLING COMPANY 


| Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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BUILDERS of 55,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGI 
in OUR TWENTY-FOUR YEARS - 


What About Your 


Postwar 
Plant Rehabilitation? 








A tter three years devoted almost wholly 
to wartime construction work, our drafting 
rooms are beginning to fill up with planning for 
civilian rehabilitation and new construction. 


With easing of priorities and restraints on 
labor and materials just around the corner, 
ordinary considerations of preparedness suggest 
your beginning to plan now. 


We are prepared to counsel with you— 
in entire confidence —regarding the plans you 
“have in mind” for the future. 


* 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


‘Designers and ‘Builders for eMillers and the ~American Grain Trade — 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI ———— 
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e/Vir. Baker. 
No Miller 


Controls Me 





That’s right, Mother Nature! 





In spite of many mills’ claims of superior location, 
Mother Nature continually changes the sources of 
the BEST Wheat. 


While geography and soil character have some influ- 
ence on wheat characteristics, relation of rainfall dur- 
ing growth and temperature during maturing are the 
greatest factors in determining baking quality. 


The best wheat is always found where climatic conditions 
are most favorable. 


St. Louis draws wheat on low transit rates from 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana, North Dakota and South Dakota. 


Wheat of the BEST quality is available to us with 
no out-of-line hauls — combine this feature with ex- 
perienced, skillful milling and laboratory control, and 


logic will tell you it is good business to “Switch to 
St. Louis”! 


(Trade Name of Fiour Milis of America, Inc 


ST. LOUIS. MISSOURI 


/ 
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_ VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY — 











ISSENSION the relative 


merits of white bread and brown 


D cbs 


we can remember. 


bread has existed for as long as 
It has been charac- 
terized by long spells of quiescence in- 
terrupted by periods of active eruption, 
and of activity 
tended to become more frequent as our 


these outbursts have 


knowledge of nutrition and of the physi- 
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BONES AND BREAD 


By the Science Editor of ‘’Milling”’ 


ology of digestion and absorption has 
widened. 

Frank 
ment of this subject by protagonists who 
of val- 


ues means progress toward a true ap- 


discussion and reasoned argu- 


maintain a well-balanced sense 


preciation of the facts, but unfortunate- 
ly progress along these lines has been 
the fanatical attitude of 


retarded by 


for 
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some of the supporters of the brown 
bread school. 

Surely, however, even such fanaticism 
must give way before the facts which 
have emerged the 
adoption of wholemeal bread in Kire. 


from compulsory 
Since the introduction of 100% extrac- 
the incidence of rick- 
of Dublin 


indeed a 


tion flour in 1940, 
the children 


an alarming 


ets among has 


undergone and 
tragic increase; the figure has risen from 
11 per 1,000 to 
in children between 12 

The adult 
and its softer structures protected by a 


no less than 450 per 1,000 


and 2 years. 


human body is supported 
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strong framework or skeleton, the units 
of the At the time 


of birth, these bones are soft and pli- 


which are bones. 


able, and it is obvious, therefore, that jf 
the infant is to develop into a 


rong 
and well-formed adult, the bones mug 


not only increase in size, but must also 
undergo a marked change in charictey, 
their softness and pliability must give 
place to denseness and rigidity. ‘This 
necessary hardening is brought boy 
by the gradual deposition of mineral 
matter in the initially soft structure yp. 
til the proportion of inorganic material 
present reaches about 45%. The mip. 
eral matter thus deposited is almo-t ep. 
tirely composed of calcium phosphate 


and the hardening process is known ag 
calcification. 
The 


phosphoric acid which react together to 


compounds of ecaleium = and of 


produce this calcium phosphate ar 


con- 
veyed to the bones in the bloo It 
may well be asked why the reacti he- 
tween these soluble compounds sult- 
ing in the deposition of calcium phos- 


phate is delayed until the blood reaches 


a center of bone formation instead of 
taking place throughout the circulatory 
system. To answer this natural uery, 
we must digress for a moment. into the 
realm of chemistry. No compound is 


absolutely insoluble and hence there ex- 


ists a dilution, although it will be a 
very high dilution, at which ar s0- 
called “insoluble’ substance remains in 


solution. It follows, therefore, that if 


a solution of a calcium salt and solu- 


tion of a phosphate are each made suf- 


ficiently dilute, it will be possible to 
mix them without the “insoluble” eal- 
cium phosphate being precipitated. If, 
however, a little more calcium or a 
little more phosphate is introduced into 


such a solution, the limit of solubility 
of calcium phosphate is exceeded and 
this compound is immediately precipi- 


tated. 

The small proportions of reactive cal- 
cium and phosphate compounds in nor- 
mal blood represent a dilution which is 
just a little too high for precipitation of 
When the 


calcium phosphate to occur. 


blood reaches a center of bone forma- 
tion, however, it is acted upon an 
enzyme which exists at such sites. This 
enzyme, which is known as_ bone phos- 
phatase, has the specific property of 


acting upon certain complex compounds 


in the blood in such a way that uble 
reactive phosphate is liberated. In ef- 
fect, therefore, the concentration of re- 
active phosphate in the blood is auto- 
matically increased at the sites of hone 
formation with the result that the limit 
of solubility for calcium phosphate is 
exceeded and this substance is thrown 
out of solution and deposited in the bone 
structure. 

It will now be apparent that, the 
bony skeleton of the body is to grow 
and to harden in a normal and_ satis- 
factory manner, the blood must con\inu- 


ously convey to the developing bones 4 


sufficient supply of soluble and re tive 
calcium and phosphate comp ids. 
Should conditions arise which cause the 
concentration of calcium or phos vate 
in the blood during the period of tive 
growth to be below the normal vel, 


the deposition of calcium phosphate will 


be retarded and the bones will conse 
quently not harden at the proper ite. 
This condition of retarded calcification 


of the bones is known as rickets and, 
in severe cases, some of the bones be- 


(Continued on page 37.) 
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b. ie. ae : Every Pikes Peak Flour meets the highest standards of performance for every require- 
able ment of your bakery. The quality background of Pikes Peak Flours begins with the 
ef- - ei. careful selection and master milling of virgin wheat grown in the High Altitude Wheat 
ri FF ag Empire. Cereal chemists and research bakers maintain a constant control of uniformity 
ulo- | . ° . . 
yea through continuous laboratory tests and baking experiments to assure year-’round satis- 
limit faction and unfailing dependability for all your baking requirements. 
e is 
own 
yone 
PIKES PEAK FLOURS.... for all your baking requirements 
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S pecialists in Bakers Flours 2 
Commander and Larabee Mills combine the milling skill and necessary “ : 
capacity for specialized flours that have the reputation for serving the . 
baker well under all baking conditions. They are your assurance of an oe 
always adequate source of supply—an always uniform dependability. len : 
Make Commander-Larabee ‘Bakers’? Flours your choice. aie? 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY § ©: 


non Fall: 
General Offices MINNEAPOLIS Cae 
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Commander Milling Company * Minneapolis Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation * Buffalo 
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CCC Studies Variable Export Subsidy 





OPA to Submit 
Wheat Ceiling 
Draft Oct. 31 


Wasurncton, D, C.—A draft of the 


new wheat ceiling regulation, which if 
approved, will be a supplement to FPR 
2 along with oats and barley, will be 
Office of Ad- 
ministration to the new wheat industry 
Oct. 31, it has 


submiited by the Price 


advisory committee on 
heen announced. 


After industry recommendations have 


heen made and considered, final draft 
of the regulation will have to be sub- 
mitted to the War Food Administration 
for ayproval before it can be issued. 
\s a result, the revised form cannot 


he expected before Dec, 1 at the earli- 
est, OPA sources predicted. 

Meanwhile, the temporary amendment 
to the present regulation, designed as 
the most expedient means of bringing 
wheat ceilings up to the 100% of parity 
law, still is lodged 
WFA 


daily for two 


level required by 
OPA, 


have been expecting it 


in the although officials 
weeks 

While both the OPA and _ the 
that the 


WFA 


ie hopeful amendment can 


be cleared in a short time, observers 


here point to the oats ceilings, which 
were revised finally in July after gov- 
ernment officials had predicted issuance 
in January. OPA officials who first pre- 
dicted that the wheat ceilings would be 
within 10 later re- 


issued days and 


vised their estimates to two weeks, now 


f 


refuse to guess the probable date 
issuance, 

OPA and WFA agree that the ceil- 
ings will have to be raised to conform 
to the 
amount of the 


law, but a dispute over the 


increase may develop 


now. The new ceilings will take into ac- 


count not only present parity, but sub- 


sequent revisions that may have to be 
made, and the two agencies may not 


agree on how large a_ parity increase 


can be expected. 
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CCC WHEAT LOANS 

D. C.—The Commercial 
Credit Corp. through Oct, 14, had com- 
pleted 101,781 128,975,954 bus 
of 1944 wheat in the amount of $178,- 


WASHINGTON, 


loans on 


478,185.07. Average amount advanced 
was) $1.384 bu, which includes some 


transportation charges from areas of 
production to warehouse locations. On 
the same 96,166 


had been completed on 94,142,724 


date last year, loans 


bus. 





WHEAT VALUES BETWEEN PORTS 
WOULD TEND TO BE EQUALIZED 


Millers, Grain Men Expected to Reconcile Group Differ- 
ences—Expect No Formal Protest on Protein 
Specification Clause 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NortHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—An outline of a variable export subsidy 
program that would tend to equalize wheat values between the 
West Coast, Gulf and Atlantic Coast, is reported to have been laid 
before officials of the Commodity Credit Corp. late last week by 


William Lathrop of the Kansas City office of CCC. 


This type of 


export subsidy program is favored by Frank A. Theis, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, and others in the grain trade. 
Other men in the grain trade suggested a flat, over-all subsidy at 





OPA Names I9 to Wheat 
Industry Advisory Committee 


The Office of 
Administration has announced the 


WasHinoeton, D. C. 
Price 
membership of a 19-man Wheat Industry 
Committee 

3,000 


representing ap- 
14,000 


eleva- 


Advisory 


proximately flour mills, 


country elevators, 200 terminal 
tors and 300 commission merchants. 

The committee will meet during late 
October or early November to discuss 
the new ceiling form, but no final dates 
for the The 
advisory consider 
other problems affecting the industry. 


Members of the 


meeting have been. set. 


committee also. will 


committee include: 





WFA Announces 
Awards; 


Wastuineron, D. C.—Last 
quest of the War Food Administration 


week’s  re- 


for approximately 56,000,000 Ibs of en- 
riched hard wheat flour for lend-lease 
shipment was filled without delay. De 
livery was specified for October, No- 
emb ind December. Specifications 
were 56% ash and not less than 11.85% 
protein on a moisture-free basis. Clear- 
ance to be from the eastern seaboard, 


throush the ports of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Norfolk. 

The WFA on Oct. 23 requested offers 
on 2,100,000 lbs of soft wheat flour for 


lend-!ease, 1,600,000 Ibs of which was 
to be at Gulf ports by Nov. 10 and 
he nainder by Dec. 31. Acceptances 
vere to be made by midnight Oct. 25. 


Half of the flour was to be .52% 
10 ts 11% protein and the other half 
55% ash, 11 to 12% protein, both en- 
riched, moisture free basis. 

Last week’s 
warded as follows: 

Cannon Valley Milling Co., f.o.b. Can- 
non Falls, 1,000,000 Ibs, $3.29. 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., f.o.b. Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas, 2,000,000 Ibs, $3.10. 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co., f.o.b. Hig- 


ash, 


lend-lease business was 


Lend-Lease 
More Requested 


ginsville, Mo., 2,000,000 Ibs, $3.22. 
Omar, Inc., f.o.b. Omaha, Neb., 4,000,- 
000 Ibs, $3.16. 
King Midas Flour Mills, f.o.b. Has- 
tings, Minn., 2,000,000 lbs, $3.27. 
Washburn Crosby Division of General 
Mills, Inc., f.o.b. Buffalo, 15,000,000 Ibs, 
$3.46. 


Standard Milling Co., f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, 8,020,000 Ibs, $3.25. 

Standard Milling Co., f.o.b. Buffalo, 
2,500,000 Ibs, $3.46. 

Tri-State Milling Co., f.o.b. Rapid 


City, S. D., 1,000,000 lbs, $2.971/,. 


Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, 
Neb., basis f.o.b. Omaha, 900,000 Ibs, 
$3.20. 

Nebraska Consolidated Flour Mills 


Co., f.0.b. Omaha, 3,000,000 Ibs, $3.20. 
Light Grain & Milling Co., f.o.b. Lib- 
eral, Kansas, 80,000 Ibs, $2.97. 
Atkinson Milling Co., f.o.b. 
apolis, 2,500,000 Ibs, $3.15. 
Star Mill & Elevator Co., Hennessey, 
Okla., 1,000,000 Ibs delivered New York 
$3.63, or delivered Philadelphia $3.62, or 
delivered Norfolk and Baltimore $3.61. 
Red Wing Milling Co., f.o.b. Red 
Wing, Minn., 5,000,000 Ibs, $3.19. 


Minne- 


Frank A. Theis, 


Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo; Robert C. 


Simond-Shields-Theis 


Woodworth, Cargill, Inc., 
Frank C. Bell, Bell-Trimble Grain Co., 


Omaha; Raymond J. 


Minneapolis ; 


Barnes, Tidewater 


Grain Co., Philadelphia; G. P. Meyer, 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Asso 
ciation, St. Paul; Elwood Williams, 
Farmers Grain Co-op., Ogden, Utah; 
Elmer Reed, Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Salina, Kansas; I. M. Smith, 


Waterville Grain Co; 
Robert Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis; Julius Mayer, Continental 
Grain Co., St. 


(Wash.) Union 


Cargill, Victoria 


Louis; Richard Uhlmann, 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago; Merrill 
I). Guild, Indiana Grain Co-op., Inc., 


Moritz Milburn, Centen- 
nial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash; 
William Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago; Clark Yager, Ballard & Bal- 
lard, Walter sk 
Mills, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Smith, Kimbel Milling Co., Fort 
Worth; Fred Lake, Colorado Milling & 
Co., William — T. 
Greely, Greely Elevator Co., Great Falls 
Mont. 


Indianapolis ; 

Engel, 
Inc., Louisville ; 
K. K., 


Elevator Denver; 


; 
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DR. C. W. OFELT TO NEW JOB 

Wis.—Dr. C. W. Ofelt, 
until recently technologist for Converted 
Rice, 


member of the 


MILWAUKEE, 


Houston, Texas, has become a 
staff in the 
Mil- 


research in 


research 
the Carnation Co., 
waukee, He will 


laboratories of 
conduct 


cereal chemistry. 


held here Oct. 13. Mr. 
Lathrop, it is reported, was assigned the 
task of promulgating the details of the 


program. 


the meeting 


An informal made 


grain and flour 


attempt will be 
in the near future by 
groups to reconcile their differences with 
respect to the subsidy program when 


representatives of each meet in 


the East this 


group 
week. 

Reports that the CCC intended to pro- 
ceed with an export flour subsidy pro- 
gram without announcing a wheat pro- 
gram were termed “groundless rumors” 
by responsible government officials here. 
During the past week CCC officials have 
been occupied with the wheat program 
structure. 


OBSTACLES WITHIN INDUSTRY 


Obstacles to an immediate solution of 
the subsidy to exist 
largely between conflicting interests of 
industry groups, rather than with the 
government phases of the program, ac- 


problem appear 


cording to observers here. Government 
officials say that they want to establish 
a sufficiently high subsidy rate to include 
all exporting interests and at the same 
time preserve the 


prewar competitive 


position between the grain trade and 
flour interests. Under these circum- 


stances, it is that the 


given more leeway for 


possible grain 


trade may be 


their transactions. 

The details of the program will be 
ready within 10 days, government offi- 
cials have intimated, but men in the 


trade who have been following its prog- 
ress think this estimate is too optimistic 
and believe that no announcement will 
be made prior to election day. Some 
tradesmen predict that it will be near 
the year’s end before export movements 
can be expected. 


(Continued on page 32.) 





Army Cancellation Causes Comment 


Cancellation of an army request for 10,000 sacks of .46% ash, 10.25% protein 


flour for shipment to Atlanta, Ga., within a few hours after it was made, caused a 


ripple of comment in flour circles on Oct. 23. 


Army procurement officials explained 


the cancellation on the grounds that anticipated shipping instructions on previous 
army commitments had not come in as expected and it was decided not to make addi- 
tional purchases at that time. Army officials said they were not informed as to why 


the directions were not being received as expected. 
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Flour Production in S. W. at — 





WARTIME OPERATIONS GAIN 
6.9% OVER PRECEDING YEAR 


Rate of Operations Higher in Nearly All Areas—Most 


of Increas 


se Produced in 69 Mills of 2,000 


Sacks’ Capacity or More 


Kansas Crry, Mo. 
year ending June 30, 1944, than in any 


passed the 1942-43 crop year by 


ports received by the Kansas City office of THe Nortawestern 


The 199 mills in Kansas, Texas, Okla- 


homa, Nebraska and the Kansas City 
terminal, having a total annual capacity 


of 105,043,200 sacks, 79,310,- 


519 sacks of flour. 


produced 
Their operations as 


a whole were 75.5% of capacity, as com- 
pared with 70.1% for last year. In manu- 
facturing this flour, 187,895,163 bus of 


wheat were ground, as compared with 


the previous high grind set in 1942-43, 
141,286,044 bus went 


when through the 


flour mills in that area. 
Almost all 


set new highs 


sections of the Southwest 
in rate of operations and 
at Hutchinson and Salina the activity 
figures were practically at capacity. At 
Omaha 


oretical 


production was above the the- 


capacity basis of six days a 
week. 

The state of Kansas increased its op- 
Texas by 11.1% and 
Oklahoma by 7.3%. Kansas City 


also increased their output by 1.7%. 


erations by 8.9%, 


mills 


Salina, 
Worth 


Omaha 


The milling centers of Wichita, 
Dallas-Fort 


mills increased their flour output; 


Hutchinson and the 


production was decreased 96,005 sacks. 

The 69 mills having a daily capacity 
of 2,000 sacks or more were responsible 
for the major portion of the southwest- 
ern production. ‘These produced 34,307,- 
769 sacks, an increase of 2,816,179 sacks 
over last year. 

The following tables show full details 
of capacity and production for the crop 
year ending June 30, 1944, and for the 
previous years: 

CROP YEAR 1943-44 


L 
L 





of activity 





C n 

Z =" i, 
Kan 69 41,959,500 34,307,769 81.7 
Texas 42 14,426,388 61.8 
Okla 30 1: 10,538,656 79.7 + 7.3 
Neb.. 50 8,834,700 6,701,482 75.8 0.9 
K. C. 8 17,694,600 13,336,224 75.3 +1.7 
Tots. 199 105,043,200 79,310,519 75.5 + 6.9 


*Percentage of increase or decrease from 
the previous year. 

The following tables show in detail the 
number of flour mills, capacity ratings, 
amount of flour produced and wheat ground 
by mills in the states of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska and Texas during the crop year 
ended June 30, 1944: 

Note: Output of nonreporting mills of 200 
sacks and less capacity estimated at same 
rate of activity as reporting mills of like 
size. 

KANSAS 

Daily Wheat 
eapacity, Flour ground, 

sacks made, sacks bus 


No. Capacity 
mills rating, sacks 


27 2,000 and over 101,270 26,369,017 65, 524, 585 











19 1,000 to 2,000. 28,295 6,486, 

13 400 to 1,000. 5: 7 1,364,522 

1 200 to 400. 1,075 69,085 

6 Less than 200 668 18,619 44°92 
69 139,865 34,307,769 83,667,034 


previous year. 


More flour was produced in the Southwest during the crop 


This year’s production sur- 


5,150,663 sacks, a gain of 6.9%, according to re- 


MILLER, 





TEXAS 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 








13 2,000 and over 60,638 11, 
6 1,000 to 2,000. 8,000 
10 100 to 1,000. Lg 
5 200 to 4100. ,300 
8 Less than 200 760 3 
12 77,812 14,426, 388 34,319,102 
OKLAHOMA 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 














9 2,000 and over 28,900 7,781,464 18,007,946 
5 1,000 to 2,000. 7,795 1,8 442 4,279,747 
10 100 to 1,000. 6,491 889,350 2,124,785 
2 200 to 400, 100 52,460 
i Less than 200 450 78,150 
30 44,036 10,538,656 24, 543,088 
NEBRASKA 

Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 
5 2,000 and over 15,917 4,773,988 10,053,248 
1,000 to 2,000. 3,420 904 389 2,3 





775,278 1,3 
169,402 
78,425 


50 29,449 6,701, 182 14,857,848 


10 100 to 1,000. 
10 200 to 400 
22 Less than 200 





189,985 5 





PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 

The following tables show the percentage 

of output as related to full capacity (based 

on 300 running days) of mills in the South- 

west for the crop year ending June 30, 1944, 
with previous years for comparison: 

1943-44 
2,000 1,000 100 200 


and to to to 
over 2,000 1,000 400 200 age 











Kan... 86.7 53 21.4 9.2 81.7 
Texas 63.3 19.3 15.9 8.3 61.8 
Okla... 89.7 : 45.6 18.6 24.4 79.7 
Neb.. 99.9 88.1 $8.5 23.1 R2.3 75.8 
1942-43 
Kan.. 79.0 67.8 51.5 13.0 8.7 72.5 
Texas 59.1 62.1 41.4 26.7 7.8 57.4 
Okla 86.5 67.4 54.2 22.2 24.6 77.0 
Neb.. 95.6 84.7 48.3 26.4 12.9 72.0 
1941-42 

1,000 500 200 100 Less 

and to to to than Aver- 

over 1,000 2 100 age 
Kan.. 73.1 51.2 10.9 66.6 
Tex: 67.0 7.0 53.6 
Okla... 60.7 26.4 66.7 
Neb.. 82.0 10.8 62.2 
Kan. 72.2 54.3 48.3 14.6 9.3 66.3 
Tex as. 57.6 60.1 43.3 30.0 7.0 56.6 
Okla.. 78.0 63.5 44.0 13.1 20.0 68.4 
Neb.. 87.0 74.5 31.1 26.8 13.5 62.5 


CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 

The following tables show the number of 
active flour mlils in the Southwest (includ- 
ing Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Kan- 
sas City, but excluding Texas), their com- 
bined daily capacity, the number of sacks of 
flour produced, number of bushels of wheat 
ground and percentage of capacity operated, 
by years ending June 30: 


ALL SOUTHWEST 


> 3 

iB) Py 5 
? S as] ° 
$$ 2 8 : f 
~ = fe | n 4 
- = Ee & & 
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4 6 33 2¢ es 
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72,332 64,884,131 153,576,061 
76,918 61,175,217 141,286,044 
77,536 56,299,469 130,875,186 
78,310 56,020,026 128,693,736 
1940. 210 281,358 57,434,835 132,626,276 
1939. 226 283,955 55,577,107 128,953,956 
1938. 240 288,604 54,651,280 126,685,867 
1937. 254 295,470 56,500,056 131,970,876 63. 
1936. 260 295,637 48,377,553 113,198,966 54. 
1935. 278 297,234 50,381,341 115,165,958 56. 
1934. 282 290,296 48,424,485 113,089,220 
1933. 240 285.650 54.924,009 127,086,264 


SRSSS3 e Pet. of activity 


AAantikKoouwnan- 


aon 
on 
Lor) 





The following table in- 
cludes Texas: 

1944. 199 350,144 79,310,519 187,895,163 7 
1943. 213 352,300 74,159,856 171,561,220 7 
1942. 231 354,642 68,681,579 160,222,782 6 
1941. 239 361,747 70,234,009 161,083,859 64.7 
1940. 255 364,397 71,514,553 164,909,477 65.4 
1939. 276 368,219 68,737,949 159,290,920 62.0 
1938. 290 372,576 69,858,038 161,827,022 62.4 
1937. 312 373,027 70,147,146 163,945,878 62.7 


KANSAS 


Not including mills located in Kansas City, 
Kansas: 


supplementary 








1944. 69 139,865 34,307,769 83,667,034 81.7 
1943. 72 144,753 31,491, 590 72,786,988 72.5 
1942. 75 140,983 38,180, 27 «465,565,644 66.6 
77 140,483 27,962,722 64,648,368 66.3 
85 142,953 28,657,701 66,205,622 66.8 
92 144,864 26,980,231 62,758,729 62.0 
95 144,354 25,192,009 58,300,274 58.1 


64,728,468 61.0 
54,206,288 51.7 
56,484,557 53.9 
53,772,008 53.2 


104 149,930 27,647,478 
104 149,283 23,154,972 
107 149,577 24,209,667 
1934. 106 143,580 22,926,095 
1933. 99 146,608 26,904,193 62,184,899 61.1 

The following supplementary table shows 
details of Kansas production, including Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, mills: 








1944. 71 156,525 37,401,991 90,857,762 79.6 
1943. 74 161,413 34,331,037 79,408,296 70.8 
1942. 77 157,643 30,802,178 71, 66 881 65.1 
1941. 79 157,143 30,809,806 991 65.4 






1940. 87 158,241 31,821,629 5,396 67.0 


1939. 94 160,152 30,346,431 8,168 63.1 
1938. 98 164,738 28,765,675 4,175 58.2 


2,454,357 60.6 
62,443,969 52.1 
64,231,752 53.9 
60,980,294 53.1 
69,946,375 59.8 





1937. 107 170,314 31, 010,606 
1936. 107 168,354 ’ 

1935. 110 169,961 
1934. 109 163,376 ’ 
1933. 102 166,404 29,870, 361 





OKLAHOMA 


1944, 30 4 
1943. 30 4 
1942. 36 4 
1941. 35 4 
1940. 37 43 
4 
4 
4 
4 





303771 1 19 66.7 
20,849,870 


522 8. 706, 208 





492 19,707,460 
1939. 39 41 18,827,031 ‘ 
1938. 41 5 20,312,926 67.4 











1937. 43 ,365 19,814,273 65.0 
1936. 42 4,306 17,542,946 58.5 
1935 42 17,2 65.8 
1934 43 40,699 18,848 66.3 





20,788,318 76.5 





1933. 36 39,161 

NEBRASKA 
1944. 50 29,449 6, 791, 482 
1943. 59 31,307 
1942. 67 34,231 
1941. 74 35,682 
1940. 80 36,466 
1939. 87 37,818 








5,388,214 
6,628,214 
6,564,224 


6,241, ny 





15,363,764 60.5 
14,766,966 55.0 





1938. 95 38,338 15,126,066 54.8 
1937. 98 39,239 3 16,596,742 59.2 
1936. 105 40,719 5,945,664 13,986, pe 48.6 
1935. 120 42,953 5,886,288 13, 776, 7 45.6 
1934. 124 43,688 5,788,172 





1933. 96 37,554 6,248,168 


TEXAS 





1944. 34,319,102 61.8 














42 77,812 
1943. 44 75,382 12,984,639 30,275,176 57.4 
1942. 45 77,106 12,382,110 Pete 53.6 
1941. 45 83,437 14,031,983 390,123 56.6 
1940. 45 83,039 14,079,719 32,283,201 56.5 
1939. 50 84,264 13,160,841 6,964 52.0 
1938. 50 4,388 15,206 35,141,155 60.0 





,190 
1937. 58 77,557 13,647,090 31,975,002 58.6 


(No prior figures available on Texas.) 
PRODUCTION AT CENTERS 
The following tables show details of ca- 
pacity and production at the principal mill- 
ing centers during the crop year ended June 
30, 1944, with previous years for comparison 
(Kansas City figures include both Kansas 
City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kansas. No 
figures are available for Texas centers prior 
to 1937): 
KANSAS CITY 











_— Sacks 
Yearly Flour Pet. of 
capacity made activity 
1944...... 17,694,600 13,336,224 75.3 
> eee 17,523,000 13,104,302 74.7 
Lt eee 17,640,000 13,024,819 73.8 
3) See 17,640,000 12,644,477 74.9 
BOSOs 66.0 0% 17,640,000 13,672,954 77.5 
1939 17,424,400 14,146,110 81.2 
18,698,400 14,343,384 76.7 
18,698,400 13,296,965 71.1 
18,698,400 11,67 9 62.4 
18,698,400 11,916,351 63.7 
18,698,400 11,616,091 62.0 
18,698,400 12,810,932 68.5 

WICHITA 

ere 5,538,000 4,487,54 81.0 
|} errr 5,538,000 4,252 053 76.7 
| er 5,556,600 4,133,201 74.4 
|) ea 5,556,600 3,836,561 69.0 
1940 .cecvee 5,556,600 3,696,877 56.5 
See 5,556,600 3,808,433 5 
SS 6,115,200 4,365,729 4 
OO See 6,115,200 4,881,993 8 
L9SG6. c ccvce 6,115,200 3,458,359 3.5 
| eee 6,115,200 3,641,668 5 
RSSSs cvs 00s 6,115,200 3,662,401 57.8 
1983. wcccse 6,115,200 4,701,501 76.9 

SALINA 
| 5,340,000 4,865,781 91.1 
ot eee 5,658,000 4,261,648 75.3 
So eee ae 5,497,800 4,228,335 76.9 
EWORG 0¢000% 5,497,800 3,880,714 70.6 
a eee 5,497,800 5,010,099 91.1 
1939... ..00% 5,497,800 5,134,718 93.4 
1938... 5,292,000 4,072,494 76.9 











































ASA 5,292,000 80.9 
AOC 5,292 59.7 
ae 5, 66.3 
4 ee 4,704,000 697 
i ee 4,704,000 89 ( 
HUTCHINSON 
to See 3,077,000 2,817,008 9 
SEES Kea. 0405 3,057,600 2,098,270 g 
A oe 3,351,600 1,716,190 1 
|) ee 3,351,600 1,954,998 == 
| eee 3,410,400 2,067, 633 ( 
Cl 410,400 2, 62 
ere 51,600 2 GF 
3 ee 3,351,600 2 78 
q 3,439,800 2, 
93 3,439,800 2, 
93 3,057,600 : 
i) era 3,057,600 2, 9 
OMAHA 
yt ree 2,783,100 2,862,464 
a 3,116,400 2,958,469 ’ 
ae 3,116,400 2,907,129 9 
Ae 3,116,400 ) 97 
TOROS 6654.00 3,116,400 9° 
SS ee 3,116,400 
oo Sree 34,000 7 
34,000 8] 
ee 3,234,000 2 7 
io | 3. aa 3,234,000 2,522,5 78 
193 2,940,000 2,380,010 
 } eee ee 2,684,220 2,407,566 
FORT WORTH—DALLAS 
eee 8,025,000 
ie a wode ,215,000 
Be 646006 7,702,800 8.9 
sites 8, 114, 400 47.6 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GUEST OF HONOR 
* * 
Ralph W. Kelly Given 
monial Dinner for 50 Years 
of Service With Colorado 
Ralph W. Kelly, treas 
Milling & Elevator 


at a testi 


Testi- 


Denver, Coo. 
urer of Colorado 


Co., was a guest of honor 
monial dinner Oct. 24 in recognition of 
with the 


followed a 


his 50 years company. The 


dinner two-day meeting of 
company officials under the direction of 


Fred W. Lake, George 
M. Hopfenbeck, vice president. 


president, and 


Mr. Kelly became stenographer for the 





Ralph W. 


Kelly 


late J. K. Mullen, founder of the Colo- 
company, in August, 1894. He 
auditor of the compa! and 
elected to the board of 
treasurer of the 


rado 
later became 
in 1921 was 


directors and 


made 
firm. 

Managers of the company’s mills in 
Idaho, Utah, Colorado, Kansas and Mis- 
souri attended the conference and the 
testimonial dinner. 
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Output in N. W. Continues to Climb 





>— 


SIX PERCENT GAIN FOR AREA 
REPORTED PAST CROP YEAR 


Minneapolis Mills Almost at Capacity for Year—Per- 
centage of Activity High in Montana—Other 
Mills Also Run Heavily 


A net gain of 6.9% in flour production in the past crop year over the preceding 


one in the Northwest by all active mills in that area is indicated by annual reports 


to Tire NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 
It was the largest production in the 
Northwest 1930, but. still 


scarcely half of the peak figure reached 


since was 
by this area during World War T in the 
1915-16. 
than the 


crop year The gain was some- 


what better increase for the 
milling industry as a whole in the past 
crop year. The year was marked by 
conspicuously heavy operations at Min- 
1,286,- 


The gain for the 


neapolis, where mills turned out 
000 sacks more flour. 
entire area was 2,526,000 sacks. 

Mills in the four states of Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota and 
in the crop year ended Aug. 31, produced 


Montana 


39,309,744 sacks, a gain of 6.9% over the 
36,784,161 sacks turned out by these mills 
in the 1942-43 year. 


vear is in 


The best previous 
1929-30 when this section’s 
14,119,073 sacks. 


year Was 1915-16 with an output of 76,- 


output was The peak 
650,241 sacks. 

The sharp shrinkage from the peak 
has not been in rate of operations, which 
were very high generally in the past year 
ind practically at capacity in Minneap- 
olis. Only 131 mills turned out the flour 
this year. In the preceding vear, there 
were 144 mills in operation and in 1930, 
the figure was 157. Back in the previous 
world war when the production record 
was set, the number of mills in operation 
in the four states was 405. 

Percentage of activity stepped up con- 
siderably. At Minneapolis mills ran dur- 
ing the year at 92.9% of capacity, com- 
pared with 84.9 in the previous year and 
65.4 two years before. Minnesota mills 
outside Minneapolis ran at the rate of 
68.9%, against 67.7 in the preceding 
year 

North Dakota mills increased their av- 
erage rate of operation by several points 
to 56.6%, against 48.9 in the preceding 
Montana mills operated at 80.6% 


of ¢ pacity, a gain of 9.3 over the 71.3 


season 


figure for the preceding crop year. In 
South Dakota there was some improve- 


ment, too, the average for the state be- 
Ing 32.1% of 
the 1942-43 year. 

Mills at Minneapolis in producing the 


capacity, against 28.2 in 


most flour since 1932 operated at the 
highest rate of capacity in history. Pro- 
cuction at Minneapolis totaled 14,482,- 
067 sacks, which meant a rate of opera- 
tion of 92.9%, almost as close to capacity 
as practical over an entire year. 
Minneapolis all-time high in flour pro- 
duction was reached in 1916 when 36,- 
341,054 sacks were milled, but capacity 
was larger and rate of production was 
only 70% of capacity. 


North Dakota showed the second 
sharpest gain. Mills in that state pro- 
duced 345,000 sacks more flour with 


somewhat less capacity to raise their per- 





centage of activity nearly 8 points to 
56.6%. It was the best year for North 
Dakota mills since 1924-25. 

Montana mills had a big year also. 
334,000 
there were three less mills in operation, 


Production was up sacks and 
resulting in a figure of 80.6% of capacity 
operations, a record figure for that state. 

There was one less mill reporting in 
South Dakota, but production was up 
about 17,000 sacks. 

Mills in Minnesota outside Minneap- 
olis produced 549,000 sacks more flour 
and rate of increased to 
68.9%, compared with 67.7 in the pre- 
ceding Output 
since 1931 and rate of production was 


operations 


year. was the largest 
the best on record. 

Total wheat 
Northwest last 
160,175 
1930. 


crease over the preceding year. 


ground by mills in the 
year amounted to 90,- 


bus, the largest amount since 


It represented a 5,600,000 bu in- 


Following are tables showing flour pro- 


duction details for the various states 


for the past several years: 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
A comparative table as to the wheat con- 


sumption in two years, in bushels (000's 
omitted), shows: 
In- 
Mills in 1943-44 1942-43 crease 
Minneapolis ...... 33,988 31,179 2,809 
Minnesota, interior 39,038 37,947 1,091 
ou ee ice 73,026 69,126 3,900 
North Dakota .... 8,071 7,159 912 
South Dakota .... 830 772 58 
MAOMUANE 202s csc 8,232 7,477 755 
WOON | 6. b-64.045%55 90,160 84,534 >, 626 


PRODUCTION IN SACKS 
The production, in sacks, of the four 
states for the crop year ended Aug. 31, and 
for the previous one, with the percentage of 
increase or decrease and the number of 
active mills, is shown here: 
No. mills 





—Output, sacks- % 1943 1942 
1943-44 1942-43 *ch’ge -44 —43 
Minn... 31,889,128 30,054,902 + 6.1 70 72 
MN, Diss 050 3,085,731 +10.8 22 25 
- es 7,870 ,061 + 7.1 13 14 
Mont... 696 467 +10.1 26 29 





39,309,744 161 + 6.9 131 140 


*Increase. 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 
Percentage of output to full capacity 
based on 300 running days of mills of all 
sizes in the Northwest, by days ending Aug. 
31, 1944: 
1943-1944 COMPARISON 
2,000 1,000 400 200 Less Av- 
and to to to than er- 
over 2,000 1,000 400 200 age 
Minnesota... 75.4 40.3 48.4 16.6 9.3 68.9 
N. Dakota. 63.4 63.4 os ove BOG GES 
6, Dekethi. ... oa 3 soe GS Sel 
Montana ..104.5 84.1 -»s $2.3 16.9 80.6 
1942-43 COMPARISON 








Minnesota . 75.8 37.5 40.2 14.8 13.4 67.7 
N. Dakota. 57.1 61.5 9.9 4.7 4.3 48.9 
8. Dakota... ... ov ae - 12.6 28.2 
Montana .. 95.6 73.0 35.5 15.0 71.3 
1941-42 COMPARISON 
Minnesota*. 62.1 37.4 22.1 18.1 16.0 56.1 
N. Dakota. 52.4 45.8 11.8 26.6 4.9 43.4 
S. Dakota.. ... --- 48.6 24.7 17.4 33.6 
Montana .. 67.4 49.3 «+. 31.2 19.0 50.5 


1940-41 COMPARISON 


Minnesota*, 59.3 29.4 25.3 21.9 14.0 53.7 
N. Dakota. 45.5 42.6 17.1 20.2 9.0 39.2 
S. Dakota... ... -»- 45.9 25.9 26.3 36.0 
Montana 71.0 40.8 e+e 39.6 26.3 49.1 





1939-40 COMPARISON 
Minnesota*. 55.6 32.4 41.3 13.3 16.0 53.3 
N. Dakota. 43.3 39.9 27.5 27.0 8.4 37.6 
S. Dakota... ... ece 49.7 coe 28.2. 40.3 
Montana .. 71.0 48.4 ... 61.9 22.7 55.2 

*Includes Duluth-Su- 
perior. 
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Minneapolis and 


PRODUCTION IN THE NORTHWEST 

The yearly capacity, flour production and 
percentage of activity for the crop year end- 
ed Aug. 31, 1944, of the mills in the North- 
west: 


1943-44 PRODUCTION 












Yearly Flour Pct. of 
capacity made = activity 
sacks sacks 
Minnesotat ... 24,722,400 17,0 68.9 
North Dakota. 6,032,400 3, 56.6 
South Dakota.. 1,111,500 : 32.1 
Montana ..... 1,518,600 3,642,696 80.6 
Minneapolis 15,964,200 14,842,067 92.9 
+Minneapolis not included. 
1942-43 PRODUCTION 
Yearly Flour Pet. of 
pacity made activity 
Minnesotat 67.7 
North Dakota. 6,306,300 48.9 
South Dakota. 1,184,700 28.2 
Montana ..... 4,642,200 71.3 
Minneapolis 15,964,200 156,169 84.9 
tMinneapolis not included. 
1941-42 PRODUCTION 
Yearly Flour Pct. of 
capacity made activity 
sacks 
Minnesotat 23,790,480 56.1 
North Dakota 6,276,900 43.4 
South Dakota.. 1,317,120 33.6 
Montana ..... 4,718,700 50.5 
Minneapolis 17,669,400 65.4 





*+Minneapolis not included. 


MINNESOTA 
The following table shows in detail the 
number of flour mills in Minnesota (outside 
of Minneapolis), together with the capacity 
ratings and the amount of flour produced 
and wheat ground in the crop year ended 















Mills not reporting, but estimated: 


Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made, sacks bus 
Se FU 5k tees 2,714 105,966 242,662 
55 mills 82,408 17,047,061 39,037,772 
In addition 24 mills were idle, three have 
gone out of business, 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1948: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 
16 2,000 and over 67,424 15,34 y 





5 1,000 to 2,000. 6,762 762,555 


2 500 to 1,000, 980 118,264 
7 200 to 500. 1,568 69,824 
7 Less than 200 715 31,844 





37 mills reporting 77,449 16,330,298 37, 





Mills not reporting, but estimated: 


‘Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made, sacks bus 
BO kak oes 3,743 168,435 387,401 
57 mills ..... 81,192 16,498,733 37,947,088 


In addition 25 mills were idle. 


Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1942: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 
7 28,027,968 


16 2,000 and over 65,464 12,207,7 















1,000 to 2,000. 6,762 760,433 1,745,892 

3 500 to 1,000. 1,568 103,982 238,734 

11 200 to 500. 2,597 141,575 325,044 

7 Less than 200. 715 34,539 79,300 

42 mills reporting 77,106 13,248,266 30,416,938 
Miils not reporting, but estimated: 

Daily Wheat 

capacity, Flour ground, 

sacks made, sacks bus 

2,195 110,897 254,610 


17 mills 


79,301 13,359,163 30,671,548 


59 mills 
3 mills were idle, 5 out of 


In addition, 23 
business. 


NORTH DAKOTA 





Aug. 31, 1944, with previous years’ records Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1944 
for comparison: ‘ ; 
Daily Wheat Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, No , Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus mil S, sack ag ks made, sacks bus 
16 2,000 and over 70,658 15,986,195 36,608,387 < d over 11,1 2,125,165 5,015,389 
41,000 to 2,000. 5,096 617,620 1,414,350 4 1,000 t 1,250,441 2,951,040 
3 500 to 1,000. 1,568 227,804 521,672 Less than aed a 
9 200 to 500. 1,960 97,872 224.126 200 to 400 537 16,949 10,000 
i Less than 200 $12 11,604 26,6 in renee oe 
10 mills reporting 18,275 3,392,555 8,006,429 
37 mills reporting 79,694 16,941,095 38,795,110 (Continued on page 29.) 
$$$. 


Tighter Sugar Situation Causing 
Additional Bakeries to Suspend 


With the shortage 
of sugar becoming more severe, addition- 
al Milwaukee bakers are closing, either 
for several days, or for a month or more, 
in an effort to conserve on their sup- 
plies to handle the anticipated Christ- 
mas baking volume, or just because they 
don’t have any more sugar in stock to 
work with, according to Fred Laufen- 
burg, secretary of the Wisconsin Bakers 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Association. 


Every effort has been made to get 
sugar through to local as well as state 
bakers, with the association having con- 
tacted numerous canning firms in Wis- 
consin using sugar, in the hope that with 
the completion of their fall packs, they 
would have some supplies remaining. 
Only a few hundred bags of sugar have 
been obtained from this source, a “mere 
drop in the bucket” to the supplies ac- 
tually required by bakers. The transfer 
of sugar from cannery to bakery has 
been with approval of the OPA. 

Cities in northern Wisconsin, includ- 
ing Green Bay and Fond du Lac, are 
not pinched as hard as local bakers be- 


cause they are nearer to state refin- 


eries. With a ceiling price on sugar, 
the refineries prefer te ship a short 


distance, with a low freight rate, be- 
cause the ceiling price is f.o.b. 

The current shortage of sugar is due 
to the unfavorable OPA price ceiling 
under which refineries must operate. 


Refineries, it is claimed, are unable to 
operate at capacity because they can’t 
get sufficient manpower due to their low 
ceiling prices which prevent them from 
paying a wage that would meet the high 
ones paid by defense industries, it is re- 
Also important in the picture is 
beet 
by farmers who find it more profitable 


ported. 


the smaller sugar acreage grown 
to grow other crops than sugar beet. 


In Milwaukee the number of retail 
bakeries operating has dropped to 329 
1941. The 


upward to 


from the 415 operating in 


current figure will be cut 
100 shops more unless immediate relief 
situation is obtained,- Mr. 


in the sugar 


Laufenburg said. 
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PLAN FOR FALL MEETING 





Oxtanoma Crry, OkLA.—A meeting of 
District 7, 
Millers, will be held here on Saturday, 
Oct. 28. 
tertainment 


Association of Operative 
A banquet, followed by an en- 
program, will conclude the 


annual fall meeting. 
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GEORGE TETZMAN FLOUR 
BUYER FOR GROCERY CHAIN 


Tetzman has 





Cuicaco, IxLi.—George 
been placed in charge of flour buying 
for the National Tea Co., with head- 
quarters in Chicago. He replaces David 
Courtney, who is no longer with the 


compa ny. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BIG FLOUR PRODUCTION GAIN 
IN AUGUST’S CENSUS REPORT 


———_>—_ 


Mill Output Up 


% Over Year Ago and 10% Over Pre- 


ceding Month — Largest Monthly 
Gains for Some Time 


Flour production is continuing its up- 
ward trend so far in the present crop 
The report of the Bureau of the 
week, 


year. 
Census for 
shows an increase of 


August, issued last 
9.2% over last 
year’s corresponding month while figures 
of mills reporting weekly to THe Norru- 
WESTERN Miter indicate a 3% gain over 
last year in September. 
October totals may not reach last 


year’s level, however, because of the 


Kansas City labor strike. 
The government’s August 


showed output of 20,146,857 


report 
sacks of 
regular flour, compared with 18,435,411 
a year ago. The July, 1944, production 
amounted to 18,270,313. The increase 
was 9.2% over last year and 10.2% over 
the preceding month. These were the 
largest monthly increases for some time 
and probably will not be matched in 
the next few months when production 
normally is at its seasonal peak. 

Rate of operations amounted to 70.4% 
of capacity, in August, against 66.6 a 
year ago and 68.9 in August. The ca- 


pacity on which the activity rate is 
based is slightly higher this year be- 
cause it includes both regular and gran- 
ular flour. Previously these ratios have 
been based on regular flour only. There 
were 1,006 mills reporting in August and 
36 of them produced granular flour. 
Mills used 46,670,552 bus of wheat for 
regular flour in August and 3,715,935 
for granular flour. A year ago, wheat 
consumption amounted to 42,827,642 for 
regular flour and 3,299,254 for alcohol 


grits. 


The August yield was 139 lbs of wheat 
per sack of regular flour, compared with 
139.1 in July and 139.4 in August, 1943. 

Millfeed production amounted to 399,- 
287 tons from regular flour production 
and an additional 31,493 from granular 
flour output, a total of 430,780. 
ago, millfeed production totaled 400,903 


A year 


tons, made up of 368,492 from regular 
production and 32,411 from alcohol grits. 

Yield of offal per sack of regular flour 
averaged 39.6 lbs, compared with 39.7 a 
month ago and 40 a year ago. 

The new breakdown of output by ca- 
pacity groups showed no significant 
changes compared with July. In gen- 
eral the increase was fairly well distrib- 
uted by groups and all sizes of mills 
shared in the gains. 

Kansas maintained its lead as_ the 
largest flour producer, doing 15% of the 
total August business. The July per- 
centage was 16.1 and a year ago it was 
16. 

Minnesota was 
12.6%, against 11.3 a year ago, and 12.1 
in July. New York produced 12.3% of 


the total compared with 11.8 a year ago. 


second highest with 


In fourth place, Missouri turned out 
8%, compared with 8.5 last season. Texas 
output was 6%, against 7 a year ago. 
Illinois produced 5.8% against 5.5, and 
Washington 5.1% against 5.0. 

Other states which increased their per- 


centage of business in August over a 


year ago included Oklahoma, Tennessee, 


California, Oregon, Utah, Iowa, Mich- 
(Continued on page 29.) 
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Numerous Chicago Flour Seizures 


for Weevil Infestation Reported 


Cuicaco, Int.— Increased activity of 
agents of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration in the Chicago area in the past 
two or three weeks has resulted in nu- 
merous flour seizures for weevil infes- 
tation. 

Several bakers have lost substantial 
amounts of flour, two prominent bak- 
eries having as much as 2,000 sacks each 
seized following government inspection. 

A number of jobbers in the Chicago 
district also have suffered losses of flour 
recently. 

This drive in the Chicago area follows 
closely on a similar campaign in Mil- 
waukee and increased activity in some 
other places. 

In the cases of some of the smaller 
bakeries, losses of war-swollen flour 
stocks have been a severe financial blow. 
The food and drug agency seems to be 
paying particular attention to shops 
having flour handling equipment. 

While these inspections and _ seizures 
may be regarded as routine in the fun- 
damental sense—because the food and 
drug department expects to keep check- 
ing continually on flour 
handling conditions—yet it indicates a 


particular emphasis at this time on flour. 


storage and 


The number of agents available to the 
department is not sufficient to carry on 
a continuous inspection of all types of 
food plants and in the past particular 
interest has been taken in flour in late 
summer and early fall. In that sense, 
the current activity is a “campaign.” 
Two factors make the current drive 
of particular importance. Many bakers 
and some jobbers have built up stocks 
above normal for 


of flour to a level 


They have been induced to do so 


them. 
by wartime conditions which make it 
advisable to carry larger inventories be- 
cause of increased business volume and 
the threat of transportation difficulties. 
In addition, manpower shortages have 
made “good housekeeping” more diffi- 
cult than normally in food plants. 
the industry probably is more vulnerable 


Thus, 


than ever before. 

Well aware of these conditions, the 
Food and Drug Administration is pay- 
ing particular attention to bakeries and 
mills now. Dr. Paul B. Dunbar,. head 
of the administration, publicly announced 
last summer that war was no excuse for 
insanitary conditions in food plants and 
cited court cases in which this opinion 
had been upheld, including instances. of 


three large bakeries recently fined for 
shipment of products containing insect 
fragments. 

Baking officials have had 
meetings with the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration about this situation a short 
time ago, resulting in a recent confer- 
ence at the American Institute of 
Baking to study improved 
methods. 


industry 


sanitation 


Discussing this matter at the meeting 
of the board of governors of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association last week, Chair- 
man Ralph D. 
energy on bakery sanitation problems is 


Ward said: “Renewed 


being displayed by Food and Drug offi- 
cials. Inspections have increased, and 


there have been several prosecutions. 


Bakeries may be clean and yet insanitary. 
The introduction of weevil and other 
forms of infestation from outside process- 
railroads 


ing plants, from warehouses, 


and transportation units will contam- 
inate the cleanest bakery unless it is con- 
trolled. Bakers everywhere are urged to 
give this important subject more serious 


consideration in the future.” 





Insect Increase Adds 
to Millers’ Worries 


That In- 
tensified Control Measures are 
Necessary; Offers Booklet 





@ Federation Warns 


didn’t 


enough other worries, mill insects have 


Just as though millers have 
chosen this season to be the most num- 
erous in a long time, the Millers’ Nation- 
al Federation reports. Information from 
various sources all points to the fact that 
insect troubles of all factors, which have 
anything to do with flour, including mill- 
ers, railroads, warehousemen and _ users, 
may be more difficult to overcome this 
year than usual. 

“We are having a good many calls 


from millers about various aspects of 
the problem, most of them having to do 
either with customer complaints or with 


seizures by food officials,” the federation 


officials say. “Incidentally, the number 
of seizures is only about one fourth what 
it was last year, but the reduction is 
chiefly a reflection of other activity by 
pure food authorities rather than lack of 
interest in weevilly flour. 

“Increased insect activities may be due 
to seasonal conditions, but it is also pos- 
sibly due to results of labor shortage all 
along the line. Housekeeping practices 
in the mills have suffered in many cases 
from scarcity of help, the railroads are 
unable to clean freight cars as_ they 
should be cleaned for the transportation 
of flour, and the conditions in storage 
and users’ warehouses have certainly not 
been bettered any by labor scarcity. 
Whatever may be the cause, the fact is 
that increased insect population is in 
evidence. 

“While insect control methods in the 
mills are a vast improvement over those 
followed in the past, no matter how good 
a job is being done the miller is obliged 
to keep eternally at this work. In a 
year like this one it is doubly necessary 
to keep after the insect situation. For 
should 
have a Man- 
ual for Flour Mills, issued by the fed- 
eration in 1942. 


reference purposes, all millers 


copy of ‘Insect Control 
This manual covers the 
practical methods of dealing with insect 
problems in the milling industry, includ- 
ing flour storage. 

“Control of grain and flour insects in 
freight. cars is exceedingly difficult to 
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maintain, especially under present cop. 
ditions when the scarcity of cars makes 
it necessary to reload every one imine- 
diately upon unloading. The best know) 
method of driving insects out of }yox- 
cars is through blowing out by com- 
pressed air. Pending general estab|ish- 
ment of this practice, the carriers are 
showing greater willingness than in the 
past to pay for brushing weevil of of 
flour sacks at destination and for jay- 
ing for fumigating cars at destinatio 1 


is also worthy of note that claims for |oss 
growing out of weevil infestation a¢ 
quired in transit are a goad bit less diff 
cult to collect than in the past,” say the 
federation officials. 

“Millers will be doing their custo:ers 
a favor by promoting methods of keeping 
warehouses free of insects. Too many 
warehouse operators, flour distribijors 
and users do not understand that wrevil 
trouble is quite often due to their own 
lax methods. For this reason, as well 
as for others, there is no occasion for 
millers to assume liability for loss of 
flour after it has remained in the hands 


of a distributor or user. Most elements 


in the trade now understand this prin- 


i 
ciple and customer claims are less in 
proportion than formerly was the cise 
However, in a year like this they are 
perhaps likely to increase,” the federa 


tion officials add. 
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GRANULAR PRODUCTION 
TURNS UP IN AUGUST 


More Mills 


Business 





Alcohol Grits 
Total 


Engaged in 
Month's 
Sixth Best 


Granular flour production increased i1 
August for the first time in several 
months, according to the report of the 
Bureau of the Census, issued last week 
Output amounted to 1,595,198 sacks, com- 
pared with 1,407,460 in July and 1,335, 
943 a year ago. 

August was the sixth largest producing 
month since the program started offi 
cially in January, 1943. 

Mills ground 3,785,935 bus of wheat 
for this purpose in August, comprred 
with 3,299,254 a year ago. The July 
wheat consumption was 3,282,072 bus 

Millfeed production from August op 
erations amounted to 31,492 bus, com- 


pared with 27,876 in the previous month 


and 32,411 a vear ago. Mills are pro 
ducing grits more efficiently than they 
were last year, obtaining less oftal «1s 
result. 

Thirty-six mills, four more th it 
the preceding month, participated in the 


alcohol grits business. This was th 
largest number since July, 1943. 

The following table shows the record 
of granular flour production by months 


since the program was formally begun: 

















Wheat Granular 
No. ground flour 
Month mills bus sacks 
1944— 
August .... 36 3,715,935 1,595,198 J 
° i ae 32 3,282,072 1,407,460 7 
SORG irises 35 3,792,534 1,626,261 
tS are 33 4,151,030 1,804,183 
April ...... 32 3,697,372 1,696,601 
March its OO 3,662,093 i - 
February .. 29 ; 0,846 1,399,963 
January -. 28 3,352,118 1,402,649 
1943— 

December 28 2,603,201 1,098,653 
November... 25 2,357,267 998,217 18 
October 28 
September 
August 11 
. ae 6 
June wa f 2 6 - 
eer 3 4, 1, 5 
BT cscvee 40 3,762,109 1,% $4,.V% 
March .... 35 3,866,545 1,419,316 1 ‘ 
February .. 28 2,164,206 790,918 2 . 
January .. 18 1,781,175 648,093 | 21,099 
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JOHN H. MACMILLAN, SR., 
CARGILL HEAD, DIES 


lIIness Fatal to 75-Year-Old Chairman 
of the Board—Joined 
Cargill in 1898 
Mac- 


Millan, Sr., 75, chairman of the board 


Minneapouis, Minn.—John H. 


of Cargill, Ine., Minneapolis, and head 
of the Cargill enterprises since 1909, died 
(et. 20 in Minneapolis, following an ill- 
ness of Slightly more than a month. 

\ former president of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce and head of the 
Council of 
World War I, Mr. MacMillan’s business 


Grain Exchanges during 


tivities included directorships in the 


Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago, 





the Late John H. MacMillan, Sr. 


nd the First National Bank, Minneap 
olis 

Son of a lumberman and capitalist of 
LaCrosse, Wis., where he was born, Mr. 
MacMillan’s first 


rain business came in 1887 when he be 


association with the 


= 


came affiliated with his cousin, John B. 
MacMillan, in the Osborne-MacMillan 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis. He left Min- 
neapolis in 1891 to engage in the grain 


business in Texas, and first became as- 


sociated with the Cargill interests in 1898 
when he was appointed manager of the 
Cars lumber operations in Arkansas. 


Upon the death of S. D. Cargill in 
1903, Mr. MacMillan returned to Min- 
neapolis as vice president and general 
nanager of the Cargill Elevator Co. In 
1909, following the death of W. W. Car 
gill, became head of all the Cargill en- 
terprises, and when the Cargill Elevator 
Co is reorganized and succeeded by 


Carvill, Ine., in 1936 he was elected chair- 


man of the board. 

In addition to his wife, Mr. MacMillan 
is survived by two sons, John H. Mac 
Millan, Jr., president, and Cargill Mac- 
Millan, vice president, of the Cargill firm. 
\ brother-in-law, Austen S. Cargill, is 


executive vice president of the organiza- 
tior 

During the past few years the com- 
pany has become increasingly active in 
the feed milling and soybean crushing 
business. It also operates a barge sys- 
tem for the transportation of grain on 
the waterways. Cargill’s shipbuilding di- 
Vision at Port Cargill on the Minnesota 
River is engaged in building 18 ocean- 
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BREAD ORDER GETS COMPLETE 
SUPPORT OF ABA GOVERNORS 


Annual Meeting in Chicago Chooses Fred L. Cobb of 
Green Bay, Wis., as New Chairman—State 
{nrichment Legislation Approved 


going tankers for the navy and’has ‘com- 
pleted four large towboats for the army. 
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HERMAN STEEN ON PROGRAM 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Herman Steen, 
vice president and secretary of the Mill- 
ers National 
be the 
meeting of the Northwest Section, Amer- 


Federation, Chicago, will 


principal speaker at a_ joint 


ican Association of Cereal Chemists, 
and District 4, Association of Operative 
Millers, to be held here Nov. 17. A 
dinner will precede Mr. Steen’s address. 
The meeting will be held at the An- 


drews Hotel. 
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% Greater Thrill >» 


Ist Lt. Robert B. Smith, who last 
month received the silver star award for 
gallantry in action, soon will get an 
even greater thrill when he learns of 
the birth of his son, on Oct. 24, to Mrs 
Smith at Salina, 


The son makes a total of three grand- 


Kansas, their home. 
sons and three granddaughters for Lt. 
Smith’s father, Jess B. Smith, president 
of the Millers of 
Wheat. 

The action for which he was given the 
silver star award by Col. John C. Whit- 
comb occurred nine days after D-day. 


Associated Kansas 


Following is the text of the citation: 
“When his platoon was ordered to at- 
tack a position defended by a_ strong 
enemy force, it came under heavy and ac 
curate machinegun fire. Disregarding 
his own personal safety Lt. Smith moved 
from position to position, urged his men 
forward and by his leadership assaulted 
the position and captured five prisoners, 
dispersing the remainder of the enemy 
garrison. He then rapidly reorganized 
his platoon and continued to his objec. 
tive notwithstanding the appearance of 
enemy tanks. His gallant action permit- 
ted the advance of other troops and was 


an outstanding example to his men and 


in keeping with the highest military tr: 
ditions.” 
Shella 


barger Mill & Elevator Co. before he en- 


Lt. Smith was employed by 
listed in the service. He has since been 
after he 


an anti-tank platoon in 


wounded and recovered was 
given charge of. 
the ninetieth division of Gen. Patton’s 
third army. At the time of the citation 


he was a platoon leader in the infantry. 
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HENRY P. CROWELL, QUAKER 
OATS OFFICIAL, SUCCUMBS 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Henry P. Crowell, hon- 
orary chairman of Quaker Oats Co., died 
Monday evening, Oct. 23, aboard a sub- 
urban train shortly before it was sched- 
uled to leave the station. He was on 
his way to his home in Winnetka. 

Mr. Crowell was born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and became president of Quaker 
Mill Co., Ravenna, Ohio, in 1881, retain 
ing that position until the company was 
sold to the American Cereal Co. in 1891. 
He served as vice president and general 
manager of the latter company from 
1891 to 1898 when he became president. 
He served as president of Quakér Oats 
Co. and chairman of the board from 1922 
until 1942 and then was made honorary 
chairman, 

He was 89 years of age... He made 
a daily practice of coming in_ to his 
office in the Board of Trade Building. 
One son survives him, his wife having 
died in 1922. , 


Cuicaco, ILt.— Continued aggressive 
support of War Food Order No. 


regulates the 


f2 


, Which 


bread business, received 
the unanimous support of the board of 
governors of the American Bakers <As- 
sociation at the 


Oct. 17-18. 


meeting in Chicago, 
With special emphasis on 
the war period, the governors urged con- 
tinuation of the regulation as long. as 
bread prices are controlled by the Office 
of Price Administration. 

The necessity for such support was 
brought out in a display of a series of 
WFO-I 


had made it possible for the baking in- 


eight charts which showed how 


dustry to survive under frozen bread 


prices despite many increases in wage 
and material costs. 
Other 


at the meeting were: 


important matters considered 

Establishment of a statistical depart 
nent within ABA to compile facts, fig 
ures and trends; 

\ppointment of a committee looking 
toward the later appointment of com 
mittees on inter-industry relations with 
allied groups; , 

\pproval of the chairman's position 
Opposing bread subsidies as covered in 
his letter of Aug. 23 to Judge Vinson: 

\pproval of continued studies by the 
baking industry planning committee: 

Recommendation that bakers take an 
active part in the formation of com 
mittees at local levels for training through 
schools and industry to help returning 
seryice personnel to resume more quick 
lv their normal civilian occupations; 

Unanimous approval of continued en 
richment of white bread and rolls with 
support to any movement within. the 
states to bring about uniform state leg 
islation covering enrichment. 

The staff of the association was _ in- 
structed to follow development of any 
food stamp plan and take necessary 
steps to have bread included, provided 
distribution is through regular channels. 

Looking forward to the celebration of 
its fiftieth anniversary in 1947, Secretary 
Tom Smith outlined plans for an expo 
sition and conference of size and char 
acter befitting the association’s half cen 
Plans were referred 
ABA mem- 


said, has doubled over . its 


tury of progress. 
to the executive committee. 
bership, he 
January, 1942, level, representing 1,880 
plants. 

Fred L. Cobb, of Cobb’s Sunlit Bak- 
ery, Green Bay, Wis., is the new chair- 
man of the board of governors, succeed- 
ing Ralph D. Ward, of Drake Bakeries, 
Inc. Brooklyn. E. R. 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, is 
Harold W. Kil- 
patrick, of Kilpatrick’s Bakery, San 
Francisco, second vice president, and 
Russell W. White, of the White 
Co., Indianapolis, treasurer. 


Braun, Jr., of 
the Braun 


first vice president, 


saking 


The executive committee is composed 
of Mr...Ward, Mr. Braun, Mr. Kilpat- 
rick .and L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co., Rockford, Il; Louis Gart- 
tner, Gardner Baking Co., Madison, Wis; 
Joseph Hexter, Columbia Baking Co., 
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Atlanta; E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust 
Bakeries, Lakeland, Fla; Miltou Peter- 
son, Peter Pan Bakeries, Omaha, Neb; 
Henry Stude, Purity Bakeries Corp., 
Chicago; Harold B. West, West Baking 
Co., Indianapolis. . 
The executive 
John T. 


Toledo, as 


committee re-elected 


McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., 
president, and Tom Smith 
as secretary. 

In addition to governors 
ballot, the 
governors-at-large: C. S. 
sukeries Co., At- 


Bros., Chi 


previously 
elected) by mail following 
were chosen 
American 
lanta; C. J. 


Broeman, 


Burny, Burny 


cago; R. LL. Nafziger, Interstate Bak 
eries Corp., Kansas City; Bryce B. 


Smith, General Baking Co., Kansas City, 
and Grover C. Patton, 
Co., Decatur, T 


Keen 


Purity Baking 


regret was expressed by the 
governors that, on account of the change 
in his business, C. J. Patterson, of Kan- 
sas City, was no longer eligible to serve 
on the board. 
Directors of the 


American Institute 


of Baking re-elected for three years 
were: L. EK. Caster, Grover C. Patton 
ind George I.. Morrison, General Bak 


ing Co., New York. 
elected to serve the 


term of C. J 


Fred I. 
1944-46 unexpired 


Cobb was 


Patterson 
Bakers 


Stude 


Trustees of the American 

Foundation elected were: Henry 

and Fred LL. Cobb. 
Paul G. Hoffman, 


Studebaker Corp., 


president of the 
addressed the board 
of governors’ annual dinner and Henry 
J. Taylor, war correspondent, was a 


speaker at one of the luncheons. 
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Fred Cobb Heads 
Board of American 
Institute of Baking 


Fred L.. Cobb, of Green 
elected 


American 


Ciicaco, Tut. 
Wis., was 


the board of the 


Bay, chairman of 
Institute 
of Baking at its meeting held in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 19. Milton Petersen, P. F. 
Petersen Baking Co., Omaha, was elected 
vice chairman, and J. M. Livingston, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., treasurer. LL. E: 
Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., was re-elected president. Dr. 
F. C. Bing is secretary and director. 
George I.. Morrison, General Baking 
Co., New York; Patton, Pu- 
rity Baking Co. of Illinois, Decatur, and 


Grover C. 


[.. E. Caster were re-elected majority 
directors by the board of governors of 
Fred 


I.. Cobb was elected a director to fill 


the American Bakers Association. 
the unexpired term of C. J. Patterson, 
Kansas City. G. Cullen Thomas, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and R. W. 
Varney, Standard 
York, re-elected 
tors, and V. E. 
three-year term succeeding H. S. Mitch- 
ell, of Swift & Co. 
C. Thomas, R. W. 
Braun, Braun Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
were elected to the executive committee, 


Brands, Inc., New 


were minority direc- 


Marx was elected to a 


The officers and G. 
Varney and E. R. 
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FLOUR TRADE RULES QUIET 


ASIDE FROM WFA BOOKINGS 


Regular Trade Making Few New Contracts, But Order- 
ing Out Old Contracts Actively—Army Requests 
Offers and Then Cancels 


Aside from the purchase of 560,000 
sacks by the War Food Administration, 
flour transactions last week were of very 
limited proportions. Regular buyers are 
well protected for the remainder of the 
calendar year and the rank and file of 

them see little in- 
ducement to enter 
the market for ad- 
ditional commit- 
ments at this time. 
They are ordering 
out old contracts at a fast pace, how- 
ever, and mills are experiencing diffi- 
culty in keeping up with instructions. 

A request for 2,400,000 Ibs of soft 
wheat flour was made by the WFA on 
Oct. 23, for acceptance Oct. 25. The re- 
quest specified that 1,600,000 Ibs was to 
be at Gulf ports by Nov. 10 and the re- 
mainder by Dec. 31. Half of the flour, 
which was for lend-lease purposes, was 
to be .52% ash and 10 to 11% protein 
and the other half .55% ash and 11 to 
12% protein, both enriched, dry basis. 

ARMY CANCELS REQUEST 

Slight confusion developed in milling 
circles on Oct. 23 when the army re- 
quested offers on 10,000 sacks of 46% 
ash, 10.25% protein flour for shipment 
to Atlanta, Ga., and canceled the re- 
quest a few hours later. Army procure- 
ment officials explained the cancellation 
on the grounds that anticipated shipping 
instructions on previous army commit- 
ments had not come in as expected and 
it was decided not to make additional 
purchases at this time. The army offi- 
cials said they were not informed as to 
why the shipping directions were not 
being received as expected. 

SOUTHWESTERN SALES VERY LIGHT 

Sales of flour fell off in the South- 
west, with not even the lend-lease vol- 
ume developing for mills in this area. 
It appears that mills which bought wheat 
in advance of the lend-lease awards, re- 
leased some of it the 
since no other flour business developed 
to act as a Sales 
reached only 15% of capacity, compared 
with 37% the previous week and 42% a 


following day, 


hedge against it. 


year ago. All classes of trade are 
watching and waiting, with prices too 


close to the ceiling to be inviting. Mills 
in the Southwest also are working against 
an unsatisfactory price structure that 
gives them difficult competition in Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory and 
makes the New England trade particu- 
larly hard to book. However, the estab- 
lished demand for southwestern flours 


seems to be affected less than many 
anticipated. 
Southwestern clears still are weak, 


having received little support from the 
liberal ash requirements of the lend- 
lease purchase. Not enough government 
business the Southwest to 
make a dent in the clear inventory. 


went into 


REGULAR SPRING TRADE LIGHT 
About the only feature to the spring 
wheat flour market last week was the 
heavy lend-lease buying. In all, the gov- 
ernment bought 56,000,000 Ibs. General 


trade inquiry was light and confined 
largely to small and medium sized bak- 
ers, many of whom buy from month to 
month. Spring, high gluten clears are 
becoming scarce and are held firm. Even 
the low protein varieties, which were a 
drug on the market a couple of months 
ago, are being sought after. 

Many mills are getting far behind on 
deliveries. Directions are coming in 
faster than mills can handle them. This 
situation has been brought about largely 
by delay on the part of the government 
directions on old lend- 
lease purchases. Some of this flour was 
sold for shipment last January and 
February, but directions were not re- 
ceived until September. Bakers usually 
do not carry heavy stocks during the 
summer and when cooler weather sets in, 
they order flour forward more freely. 
Now everyone seems to want flour at 
once and mills are snowed under with 


in furnishing 


directions. 

New bookings by northwestern mills 
last week aggregated about 67% of their 
capacity, compared with 30% a week 
earlier and 90% a year ago. 


BUFFALO BOOKS WFA PURCHASES 


While private customers at Buffalo 
hesitated last week, the deficiency was 
offset by liberal lend-lease buying. A 
good portion of the 560,000 sacks pur- 
chased by the WFA appeared to have 
Bakery and 
family sales were conservative. 
Sales were light at New York, even in 
the face of reduced prices, and the 
week’s business was limited to small scat- 
tered lots. Cake grades have been moy- 
ing fairly well, apparently in anticipa- 


been placed in this market. 
very 


tion of holiday business. 

Boston reports new flour business as 
light, with the trade anticipating a mar- 
ket reaction following the national elec- 
tion, and not inclined to book farther 
ahead at this time. Most buyers are 
well protected for three months or more. 
Mills are behind in filling old orders. 
Activity was limited at Philadelphia, 
where buyers were apparently well tak- 
en care of by commitments made early 
in October. Shipping directions con- 
tinue fairly active. 


SMALL LOTS AT CHICAGO 


Demand at Chicago continued rather 
quiet, bakers well covered and 
seeing no incentive for additional com- 
mitments. The business booked was 
chiefly in small lots. Family trade was 
fairly good and shipping directions came 
in freely. St. Louis mills placed a fair 
amount of new business on the books, 
although no large parcels were included. 
Most transactions were in 2,000- to 3,000- 
sack lots. Cleveland reported very good 
withdrawals on previous contracts last 
week, but few new sales. Most of the 
trade is booked until after the turn of 
the year. Labor shortage in the baking 
industry is becoming increasingly seri- 
ous. Jobbers are complaining bitterly 
because they are unable to obtain labor 
to unload cars in time to prevent de- 
murrage. 


with 


New flour trade in the southeastern 
states was scattered and light. A few 
lots of soft wheat patents and an occa- 
sional sale of 95% for quick to 60 days’ 
shipment constituted the bulk of the 
business. In some instances, soft wheat 
mills offered slight discounts in an ef- 
fort to move a little flour for quick ship- 
ment. Cutoffs and clears were espe- 
cially slow sale. 


PACIFIC MILIS HURT BY SUBSIDY 


In the Pacific Northwest, Seattle re- 
ported the larger buyers well booked 
and temporarily out of the market. 
Smaller buyers took occasional carlots. 
Mill operations continue at a fairly 
good rate. Portland reported mills un- 
able to compete with other parts of the 
country on the uniform 17c subsidy. 
Interior mills are especially. hard hit, 
but they are heavily booked until the 
end of the year. Mills in the Northwest 
hope for a return of the Philippine flour 
business as a result of the return of 


American forces to the islands. Ex- 
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ports to the Philippines before the war 
amounted to around 800,000 bbls annual- 
ly and a recovery of this market would 
substantially benefit mills of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

PRODUCTION 


Flour production in the United States 
showed an increase of 37,000 sacks as 
compared with the previous week. he 
total output of the mills reporting to 
Tue Norruwestern MILLER, accounting 
for 73% of the nation’s output of flour, 
amounted to 3,526,490 sacks, agains{ 3, 
489,652 the previous week, and 3,450,176 
a year ago. Two years ago, when the 
reporting mills represented 64% of the 
total, the output was 3,029,520 sacks and 


three years ago the figure was 2,799,735, 
112,000 and 8,000) sacks, 
respectively, were shown in the South- 
west and Buffalo, while decreases of 53, 
000, 13,000 and 18,000 sacks were shown 
in the Northwest, the Pacific Northwest 
and central and southeastern states, re- 


Increases of 


spectively. 


——————— 


Macaroni Makers Order Out Old 
Semolina Bookings; Sales Slow 


New business with durum mills last 
very light. Business with 
macaroni manufacturers, however, must 
be good, as evidenced by the way they 
are ordering old purchases forward. 
Mills are running at capacity and are 
working down their backlogs of orders 
at a rapid rate. Buyers show little in- 
terest in future needs. Mills are hold- 
ing quotations at the ceilings because 


week was 


good milling durum is scarce and all 
offerings that mills can use command 
ceiling prices. 

Sales of Buffalo 
quieted down since quotations returned 


semolina at have 


to the ceiling. However, the trade is 
well covered for 120 days, with some 
even farther ahead. Directions on old 
orders are good, reflecting liberal pro- 
duction of macaroni products. At New 
York, semolina sales are reported light, 
with quotations at the ceiling. Maca- 
roni producers are having difficulty in 
keeping up with orders because of labor 
shortage. 

Slow trading in semolina is reported 
at Pittsburgh, with buyers showing little 
new interest at the ceiling quotations. 


They are ordering out old commitments 
in an active way. Philadelphia prices 
remain firm, with a fair demand re- 
ported. 

A moderate amount of business was 
booked by Chicago 
last week and, in addition, directions on 


semolina handlers 


old orders continued active. The market 
at St. Louis remains quiet. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Oct. 21, were as 


follows: 


Minneapolis Dulu 
1 Amber ...«......+$1.61@1.68% $1.57% 
ae eee 1.58@1.67 % 1.57 
a re 1.56@1.66% 
eee eer 1,51@1.65% 
S BIO 664446048 1.47@1.64% 


ol: eres gra 1,54@1.68 % 1 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of activity based on six-day ek 
as 100%. 





Weekly % of 

production activity 
Wet, BEORe 25698045060 *154,357 1 
Previous week ....... 2 9S 1 
TOMP GOO sacisseveeue 175,996 


Crop year 

production 

weeew Beet, Bas BOG bi sk va vex 3,089.53 
July 1-Oct. 23, 
*Seven companies. 





HOMEGROWN GRAINS AND PASTURES 
SLOW FEEDSTUFFS DEMAND 


—»>—— 


Some Mixers Report Volume Lowest in Two Years—Corn Move- 
ment Expected to Govern Future Feed Trade—Prices 
Hold to Ceilings—WFA Revises Index 


Current demand for manufactured feed- 
stuffs is light, influenced by fine autumn 
weather, good fall grass and grain pas- 
turage and availability of homegrown 
grains. Mixers report their volume run- 
ning the lowest in about two years, with 

output only about 

50% of their ca- 

pacity for some of 

them. This, natur- 

ally, is reflected in 

a less urgent de- 
mand for feed ingredients. Prices for 
the most part remain at ceiling levels, 
exceptions being sun-cured alfalfa meal 
and grain screenings. 

All segments of the feed industry are 


greatly interested in the corn picture 
for the next several weeks, since i‘ is 
felt that the methods of marketing the 
record coarse grain crop will govern ithe 
demand for mixed feeds to a consid- 
erable extent. Some are not inclined 
to expect a flood of new corn because 
of the car shortage and reluctance of 
many farmers to turn their grain into 
cash because of tax considerations. 
Others point to rather liberal bookings 
for late fall shipment at sub-ceiling 
prices as indicating growers will be 
willing to release. At any rate, there 
will be liberal amounts in most areas 
for home feeding. Recent cool, dry 


(Continued on page 31.) 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 


Wheat Prices Remain Stable 


Amid Confusion 


Export Subsidy Discussions, 


and Labor Scarcity Are Trade Uncertainties 


Wheat prices have been doing a re- 
markable job of maintaining stability 
in view of the many unknown quan- 
tities in the political and economic pic- 
tures, along with the artificial govern- 
ment controls and the difficulties in con- 
nection with trans- 
portation and labor 
shortages. Much in- 
terest attends the 
discussions with re- 





gard to export sub- 


deemed necessary to 


sidics, Which are 
dispose of United States wheat in world 


markets. 

The shortage of boxcars is an impor- 
tant factor in the movement of wheai 
to and between markets and the scar- 
city of labor is a constant worry in all 
segments of the grain and milling in- 
dustries. The War Food Administra- 
tion purchased 56,000,000 lbs of hard 
wheat flour last week and was in the 
market again on Oct. 23 for 2,400,000 
lbs of soft Trade inter- 
ests see the possibility of the govern- 
ment purchases being a frequent factor 


wheat flour. 


in the future. 
MARKETING PROCEDURES UNCERTAIN 
With the many unusual influences in 
the market, growers are uncertain about 
what to do with their grain. Those in- 
clined to market now are restricted by 
the car shortage. Others are holding 


because of reluctance to incur addi- 


tional 1944 taxable income; still others 
ire placing grain under loans. The im- 
pending movement of corn ‘and soybeans 
promises to overburden already clogged 
elevators, thus adding to the vast array 
of confusion. In the final analysis, 
prices probably are holding steady be- 
cause there is no clear path in either 
direction for them to take. 

Through Oct. 14, the Commodity 


Credit Corp. had completed 101,781 loans 


on 128,975,954 bus of 1944 wheat, an 
increase of about 11,000,000 bus since 
Oct. 7. Last year the loans covered 


94,112,724 bus at the middle of October. 


FUTURES LITTLE CHANGED 


December wheat at closed 
Oct. 23 at $1.635 
i week previous. 


Chicago 
zg, or unchanged from 
The same delivery at 
Minneapolis ended at $1.554%,, down Ic 
and at Kansas City at $1.5534, or 4c 
lower. Rye futures displayed marked 


strength, December at Chicago ending 
at S1.1314 or 51,¢ higher, and at Minne- 


polis at $1.0914, or 3e¢ higher. 
ORDINARY EASY AT KANSAS CITY 
Kansas City cash wheat prices soft- 
ened on low proteins, with ordinary types 
at Jeast %4c¢ lower. High protein kinds 
held their position, with the light buying 
interest — still those 
grades. Ordinary protein No. 1 hard 
could be purchased Oct. 23 at $1.61 and 
12.50% protein for $1.64. 
teins were still at the ceiling, plus mark- 
generally dull, with 
if there were not 
ceiling “to arrive” contracts 
to be filled with wheat coming in, the 
cash market would soften noticeably. 


concentrated on 


Higher pro- 


ups. Trading is 
the possibility that 
sO many 


rhe following table shows approximate 
premiums indicated for cash wheat at 
Kansas City compared with the Decem- 


ber future, according to protein, as of 
Oct. 21. 
HARD AND DARK 


Protein— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
11.90 & less 5%@ 7 4%,@ 6 3%@ 5 
12.00-12.40 6%@ 7 5%@ 6 41%@ 5 
13.00-13.90 8%@ 9 7%@ 8 6%@ 7 
14.00-14.40 9%@10 8%@ 9 7%@ 8 


10% @11 
12%@13 


15.00-15.40 11%@12 
16.00-16.40 13%@14 


9% @10 
11% @12 


RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 5%@ 8 4%@i7 3%@ 6 


FORT WORTH AND ENID 


At Fort Worth, ordinary protein No. 
1 hard was quoted Oct. 23 at $1.70@ 
1.7114, depending upon billing, and 13 
to 13.50% protein at $1.71@1.711/, basis 
delivered Texas common points or Gulf 
domestic A good inquiry was 
noted for the scattered offerings. Enid 
prices were erratic during the week and 
closed a little firmer on the lower pro- 
tein types and a little easier on the 
stronger wheat. Ordinary No. 1 hard 
was quoted Oct. 23 at $1.70, 12% protein 
$1.72, 18% protein $1.75 and 14% protein 
$1.77, delivered Galveston. 


rate. 


MINNEAPOLIS DEMAND IMPROVES 


Demand for cash wheat improved at 
Minneapolis and premiums were firm to 
higher after an early display of easiness 
in medium and stronger protein types. 
Daily offerings moved well, as damaged 
offerings met steady absorption through 
CCC buying at diversion points for ship- 
ment down the lakes, probably for feed- 
ing purposes in eastern territory. At 
week, 13% protein 
wheat brought about 214c premium over 
ordinary kinds, 13.50% protein ceiling 
price to le under and all higher proteins 


the close of the 


full ceiling scales. 

The following table gives the approxi- 
mate range of cash spring wheat at Min- 
neapolis on Oct. 21. 






Pro- No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 
tein DNS. DNS. DNS. 
12% or 
less ....$1.59@1.60 $1.57@1.59 $1.54@1.58 
| rer 1.61@1.63 1.59@1.62 1.56@1.61 
EEE. & Gb ity eherararaa, Meee lee Ceiling price scale 
eee ere Nene eee ree a Ceiling price scale 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST TRADE LIGHT 


Pacific Northwest cash wheat markets 
held firm last week, but there was little 
Mills were seeking high pro- 
difficult to 
get. High proteins are at the ceiling 
levels. Soft white wheat prices are firm, 
with bids right at the ceiling, but only 
Outlets are re- 


interest. 


tein wheats and found it 


small amounts moving. 


stricted. California is not interested, 
and the feed trade is able to get require- 
without shipping in CCC feed 
wheat. Bid prices Oct. 20 were $1.50 
bu for soft white and ordinary protein 
hard red winter, and $1.5014 for western 


red, basis No. 1, bulk, coast delivery. 


ments 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH COLUMBIA GRAIN 
TRADE REPORTED INACTIVE 


Vancouver, B. C.—The export grain 
trade here continues quiet, with little pros- 
pect of any immediate 
There has been no American buying of 
wheat for feed in this market since the 
start of the new crop year on Aug. 1, 
and prospects along this line are con- 
sidered poor, due to ample supplies avail- 
able in coastal areas. 

The general export trade in wheat 
continues very problematical. So far 


improvement. 


MILLER 
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Car Shortage Current Flour 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 


About 


the Same 





Production 


Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


Oct. 21, 1944 


Previous 





week 


























NOFERWOSt 2 icccrcsceesssccecas 853,792 906,026 
SOUCHWESt 2. ccccscvcvcscesccce 1,217,035 1,105,300 1,161,843 
EES OL eee ee 50,782 542,990 486,640 36,538 
Central and Southeast ........ 560,617 542,063 490,623 
North Pacific Coast ....cseeee 344,264 353,153 213,032 
WOtAIB 2. cc cvireicevecsessce 3,526,490 3,450,176 3,029,520 2,799,735 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 
Crop year flour production 
———————Percentage of activity-—_____., - -July 1 to-——— 
Oct. 21, Previous Oct. 23, Oct. 24, Oct. 25, Oct. 21, Oct. 2! 
1944 week 1943 1942 1941 1944 
Northwest ....... 87 93 72 66 63 2,037,567 11,33 
Southwest ....... 88 80 94 84 75 »719,416 19,3 
BUNBIO .ccsvccces 95 94 84 75 62 7,5 
Central and 8S. E. 71 72 69 72 63 8,9 
No. Pacific Coast 83 88 86 58 66 1,910,300 
TOCA 5s sssee 86 85 82 74 67 51,992,595 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
a i " cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output tivity * 
Oot, AGM. ase 814,380 736,808 90 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week 814,380 785,906 97 7 capacity output tivity 
Year ago ...... 814,380 806,145 99 Oct. 15-21 ...... 660,498 516,661 78 
Two years ago.. 814,380 722,489 89 Previous week 660,498 *554,247 84 
Five-year AVCTAZE ..cceccccccccces 80 Year ago ...... 164,590 62 
TVORFORS GVOPIGES 6.ckcccesveecutees 73 T'wo years ago.. 154,257 61 
7 Five-ye@r AVGTABC 2... ccc iccccccce 60 
Kansas City BONERS AVOTERE ci cccssccricicé 55 
7 e mA Production for current week was partly 
Oct. 15-21 ...... 289,884 Sé estimated. 
Previous week 137,75 39 *Revised 
TER GOO <..00ss0 84 
Two years ago.. 72 Minneapolis 
Five-year BVErage a Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Ten-year average si capacity output tivity 
Ct, 20-82 aiavce 318,120 *337,131 106 
Previous week 318,120 +351,779 111 
Oct. 15-21 ...... »132 85 ZOGP BED vdeses 319,284 349 94 
Previous week 11,132 78 Two years ago.. 353,388 232 77 
Weay O86 (is. 111,132 100,209 90 PSVO*FORS BVETARS . 6 iis ccssciucsos 76 
Two years ago.. 111,132 90,086 81 WOR*VORS BUOCERS 465 c6tecsisswiease 64 
*Preliminary. *Revised, 
Salina — ‘ — won 
Overs, WBE cece 109,956 96,104 87 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week 86,319 78 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Year af0 .....- 101,472 92 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Two years ago.. 93,557 85 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 





PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 











Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity outpuf tivity 
Oet. 15-21 ..... 269,100 2 795 80 
Previous week 269,100 83 
WOGPr GHO .rcoce 2 78 
Two years ago.. 61 
Five-year average 70 
Ten-year average 68 

Portland District 

Oct, 15-21 ...... 143,200 128,469 90 
Previous week .. 143,200 9,3 97 
Year @g0° ...... 143,200 2 100 
Two years ago.. 143,472 77,447 54 
Five-year AVETABE ..cccccccccccces 79 
po ee eee eee Te tee 73 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 








capacity output tivity 
Ot: B6-8E civies 792,240 560,617 71 
Previous week .. 792 72 
Year ago ° 780, 69 
*Two years ago.. 680,982 72 
Five-year average ....... 65 





SUM GUBVONS i560 <6 65550 60088 66 
Current week preliminary. 
*Not comparable with later years because 
fewer mills reported, 


BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 











capacity output tivity 
Ot. 39432 443304 577,416 550,782 95 
Previous week 577,416 542,990 94 
Year ago 186,640 S4 
Two years ago.. 577,416 $36,533 75 
Five-year Average .....cccccece 77 
TO VOR GUOTERO 4c ct cstcivcesivec 76 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


(computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


c— Southwest, -——Northwest—— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production 


Weekly Crop year 





production to date 

Oct. 15-21 ..... 29,188 473,217 17,091 
Previous week... 27,218 18,213 
Two weeks ago 27,964 

| > eee ee 31,338 505,475 52 
WOES nw cccccvcves 20,008 433,741 14,438 
> er 24,835 419,792 13,911 
i.) MCRTRER Tee 24,129 388,060 11,885 
Five-yr. average 27,510 444,057 14,571 


--—Buffalo—— 7-—-Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
to date production to date 





249,085 10,538 154,665 96,817 876,967 
10,380 55,811 
9,962 56,569 
230,808 9,311 56,178 884,171 
217,555 8,352 12,798 779,583 
209,606 6,880 415.626 3,636 
199,457 7,625 43,689 713,844 
221,302 8,541 50,622 801,640 








all the bulk wheat required for military 
use is routed through eastern ports, but 
with the defeat of Germany and a step- 
ping up of operations in the Pacific, it 
is thought likely that some grain will 
move from here. .At present, elevator 
stocks at this and other British Columbia 
coast ports are about three quarters of 
capacity and the stocks are almost en- 
tirely wheat. Another thing in favor of 
moving wheat from here this fall and 


winter is that more ocean tonnage is 
being made available in this area now. 

The coarse grains picture is still dull. 
The Wheat Board’s equalization fee on 
western and British Columbia oats re- 
mains around 14c, but American Pacific 
Coast buyers claim this puts Canadian 
offerings too far out of line to warrant 
business, since United States prices are 
still below ceiling levels, indicating ample 
home supplies. 
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No Relief for Boxcar Shortage 


OS 


HEAVY MILITARY MOVEMENT RESPONSIBLE 
FOR SCARCITY; MAY BECOME MORE ACUTE 


Effectiveness 


of Increased Demurrage Rates 


Questioned — No 


Immediate Prospect of Putting Empties on Priority 
Or Establishment of Embargoes 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The boxcar short- 
age will probably become worse before 
any substantial improvement can be ex- 
pected, in the opinion of officials of the 
Association of American Railroads. 

The primary cause of the shortage is 
the extraordinarily heavy movement of 
military goods to the west coast and 
the movement of foundry materials to 
Midwest aircraft factories, AAR offi- 
cials explained. While the over-all situ- 
ation is still bad there, relief has been 
obtained in regional shortages such as 
existed recently in New York state. 

No further punitive measures are con- 
templated to relieve the shortage condi- 
tion, as far as can be determined at this 
This information appears to elim- 
priorities for 


time. 
inate the possibility of 
empty boxcars. Temporary embargoes 
may be ordered from time to time but 
railroad officials admit that this expedi- 
ent is of dubious value as it merely re- 
tards movement from plants for several 
days and subsequently the accumulated 
load has to be taken up. 

The effectiveness of the high demur- 
rage penalty also has been questioned 
by railroad officials. Shippers working 
on government contracts are not greatly 
disturbed by the high demurrage charges 
that accumulate after a limited number 
of days of free time, since those added 
charges can be written off as expense 
against government contracts. 

In many respects, failure of plants 
to unload and load out cars can be 
attributed only to labor shortages. Many 
plants do not have the labor necessary 
to handle normal capacity at their plants. 
This condition is particularly acute in 
many primary grain terminals. 

The character of military shipments 
making the east-west haul is a further 
consideration which complicates the rail- 
road Officials say that in 
many instances the military goods re- 


problem. 


quire certified cars, with the result that 
only cars in poor condition or bad-order 
cars are available for private shippers. 
While this condition exists concerning 
domestic car movements, it is probable 
that there will not be any renewal of 
the AAR permit system for car move- 
Officials say that 
the Mexican roads have not shown any 
improvement in the return of empties 
despite investigations by American gov- 


ments into Mexico. 


ernment and railroad representatives. 

Efforts to 
from east to west to conform to the 
military pattern of 
while highly desirable, are unlikely to 


stabilize car movements 


freight movement, 
be of much benefit. 
of military requirements makes it vir- 
tually impossible for the operators to 
bring about a stable balance. At the 
time when a balance seems to have been 


The varying pattern 


temporarily achieved, some unforeseen 
The heavy demand for 
silica sand by Midwest aircraft plants, 
plus urgent requirements of the carbon 
black shippers, represent complications 


demand arises. 


to officials who are attempting to route 
cars to private shippers. 
¥Y ¥ 
Pacific Northwest Faces Shortage 
Wasn.—Directors of the 
Pacific Grain Growers Associa- 


SPOKANE, 
North 


tion anticipate a 


‘ 


‘serious shortage” of 


boxears. “Unless we can move a good 


proportion of the wheat of the new 
crop, we will face a very serious situa- 
tion,” A, E. 


manager of the association, warned. 


Sutton, Portland, general 


All of the interior storage facilities of 
the association are completely filled, and 
more than 2,000,000 bus of grain from 
the interior has been moved to coastal 
terminals for commodity loans, Mr. Sut- 
ton reported. The coastal terminals also 
are congested as a result of movement 
of grain from the interior. 

The association’s directors, holding a 
quarterly meeting,.were informed that 
one railroad serving: the Pacific North- 
west had been ordered to’ move its 
empties in that area immediately to 
eastern points. 

Private shippers.,in, the Pacific North- 
west are expected to protest the in- 
creased demurrage charges. Freight de- 
partment representatives of railroads 
serving the area asserted that the order 
was aimed particularly at the unreason- 
ably long tying up of cars by negligent 
shippers. The increased penalties, the 
railroad representatives said, will also 
fall inevitably upon many firms which are 
powerless to speed the release of cars 
because of a lack of storage space or a 
shortage of labor. 

The Farmers Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion of North Dakota announced through 
its secretary, C. H. Conaway, of Fargo, 
that it could no longer take an active 
part in the affairs of the Northwest 
Shippers Advisory Board. The an- 
nouncement was made last week at the 
regular fall meeting of the latter body 
at Fargo. Mr. 


the board was striving to secure changes 


Conaway claimed that 


in the rules governing distribution of 
grain cars that were unfair’ and dis- 
criminatory. The dispute. .involves the 
question of whether railroads’ shall ‘dig- 
tribute cars on an equality basis during 
periods of car shortages, and when ele- 
vators are blocked, or on .the relative 
volume of business previously done by 
those elevators. The North Dakota as- 
sociation has not. withdrawn from the 
shippers’ board, but will remain inactive. 
¥ ¥ 
Shortage Acute in Kansas 

Hurcninson, Kansas.—The increasing 
handicap of a boxcar shortage was felt 
in the Hutchinson market last week as 
cars were lacking at country stations 
and many contracts of terminals here to 
deliver wheat went unfilled. 

Feed producers of central and south- 
western Kansas were hardest hit: They 
are confronted with thé‘problem of find- 
ing local storage sincé ‘the cars cannot 
be obtained. 





Some flour mills bought wheat in order 
to get shipping space for flour. Mills 
were stymied for two days at a time 
by the lack of boxcars. 

¥ ¥ 
Boxear Shortage a Market Factor 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—The shortage of 
boxcars is by far the most important 
market factor in the Southwest at the 
moment. Corn and other grains are 
stranded back in the country when other- 
wise they probably would be coming in- 
to market in large quantities. 

Elevators in the wheat and grain sor- 
ghum country are mostly filled to ca- 
pacity with no cars to relieve the situa- 
tion. Some new corn is coming into the 
terminals, but the quantity is not suffi- 
cient to satisfy demand. 
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Harley B. 


Hobbs 


PROMOTE USE 


OF FAMILY FLOUR IN SOUTH 


Millers Form Family Flour Institute, Approve $100,000 
Advertising Campaign—Harley B. Hobbs to 
Direct Membership Drive 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Formation of an 
organization to be known as the Family 
Flour Institute was accomplished here 
recently at a meeting of a group of mill- 
ers engaged principally in family flour 
production. The immediate goal of the 
institute is to raise a fund of $100,000 
to be expended on a newspaper and 
radio advertising campaign designed to 
stimulate consumption of family flour. 

Other activities of the institute will be 
the collection and distribution of infor- 
mation and _ statistics relating to the 
use of family flour and to engage in re- 
search work designed to improve the 
manufacture and quality of family flour. 

Harley B. Hobbs, an associate of Crut- 
tenden & Eger, a Chicago advertising 
agency, has been retained to direct the 
membership drive and to supervise all 
advertising and sales promotional ac- 
Hobbs, 
prior to his joining the advertising firm 
last May, had been associated with 
Victor Chemical Works for the past 23 


years. 


tivities of the institute. Mr. 


The newspaper and radio advertising 
campaign will be concentrated in the 
South and a tie-in with flour brands of 
the mills supporting the institute is 
planned, 


I. C. Chase, Valier & Spies Milling 





DRY SOIL REDUCES FALL 
WHEAT ACREAGE 
PoRTLAND, Ore.— Winter Wheat 
acreage in the Pacific Northwest will 
be under normal as a result of the 
dry fall. 
the Inland Empire have not. seeded 


The majority of farmers in 
their wheat. A few have seeded in 
the dust, but this acreage is small. 
Fall seeded acreage, therefore, will 
be sharply reduced even if rain does 
Many farmers 
are now planning to plant in the 


come very shortly. 


spring. 





Company, St. Louis, was elected presi- 
dent of the newly formed association, 
V. S. Tupper, Nashville (Tenn.) Roller 
Mills, is vice president, and Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, W. R. Cornelius & Son, Nashville, 
was named secretary and treasurer. The 
following men were elected to the board 
of directors: S. T. 


Chase, Lexington 


(Ky.) Roller Mills; Frank <A. Yost, 
Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co; L. A 


Brooks, Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., Bir 
mingham, Ala; Cohen T. Williams, Rov 
al Flour Mills, Nashville, Tenn; Clyde 
B. Smith, St. Marys (Mo.) Mill Co 

A brochure has been prepared which 
explains the purposes, dues, conditions 
of membership, advertising and other 
plans of the institute. This piece ot 
literature will be sent to millers who 
are interested in becoming affiliated with 
the organization. 
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RUSSELL-MILLER SHOWS 
INCREASE IN PROFITS 


Net Income of $1,044,002 Reported for 
Past Year Compared With 
$810,023 a Year Ago 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The annual re 
port of the Russell-Miller Milling “o., 


for the year ended June 30 shows a net 
income of $1,044,002, compared wi a 
profit of $810,023 for the previous year 


The net was equal to $4.09 a share 
on 234,152 common shares. The ne! | 
the previous year was equal to $12.39 
a share on the 58,538 common. shires 
outstanding at that time. 
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DR. H. ©. BLACK ON PROGRA\ 

Curcaco, Int.—Dr. H. C. Black, of 
the research staff of Swift & Co. Chi 
cago, will discuss recent developments 
in the field of shortenings at the Nov. 6 
meeting of the Midwest Section, Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists. 
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CHASE BAG Survives 
Two Years Beating on Coral Rocks! 


In March of 1942, Pfc. Frank W. Underkuffler, U.S.M.C. was sent 
a regular Chase Osnaburg bag to use as a “laundry” bag. For nearly 
two years, he and four or five of his buddies filled the bag every week 
with their soiled clothing and hired natives of the Pacific islands to 
‘do their washing’’. This the natives did by dipping articles in the sea 
water and beating them on sharp coral rocks. The bag was washed 


each time with the clothes. 


Rough treatment that! Clothes had to be replaced every two months 
—but the Chase bag went on and on, emerging after two strenuous 


years with scarcely a sign of wear. The photograph is unretouched, 
and the bag is now being displayed in various Chase offices. 


To withstand such a test Chase bags have got to be good. 


CHASE BAG Co. 
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EARLY WINTER WHEAT 
UP TO GOOD STANDS 


Seeded Acreage Expected to Show Slight 
Increase; Southwestern Moisture 
Excellent; Dry in West 


Threshing of small grains advanced 
rapidly last week under favorable con- 
ditions in the later districts of the far 
Northwest, where this work is nearing 
completion in most sections, Most win- 
ter wheat is seeded in the more northern 
portion of the country east of the 
Rockics and in the western plains, with 
good progress being made in Texas and 
the Ohio Valley. The early sown is up 
to good to excellent stands. It is six 
inches high im many sections of the 
northern interior and some fields in 
Oklahoma are being pastured. Winter 
srains need rain from Montana, Wyo- 
ning ind Colorado to the Pacific Coast. 
In many parts of this region farmers 
are awaiting rains to condition the soil. 

Acreage of winter wheat to be seeded 
this fall will probably show a slight in- 
crease over last year. This is particu- 
larly true in the eastern soft winter 
wheat states, where the 1944 yields were 
good and the crop was harvested under 
most ideal conditions. 

Most wheat seeding is expected to be 
completed in Kansas within a_ short 
time. Rather late seeding is occurring 
in eastern Kansas, due to heavy rains 
the early part of the month. Some re- 
seeding is occurring both in extreme 
western Kansas, where stands were spot- 
ted due to dry top soil, and in the east- 
ern part of the state, where seed rotted 
in some early planted fields, due to ex- 
cessive Winter wheat pros- 
pects are excellent throughout the state, 
except in the extreme northwest where 
more rain is needed and in a few local 
areas where wireworm, grub or grass- 
hopper Early 
planted fields throughout the state are 
expected to provide good pasture within 


moisture. 


damage is occurring. 


a short time. 

Winter wheat in most of the Nebraska 
panhandle needs moisture badly. Some 
have been relieved, but ap- 
parently most of the areas-are still very 
dry. Rains last week brought improve- 
ment to most of the counties in south- 
western and south central areas that had 
previously been very dry. Wheat in 
eastern Nebraska is excellent and the 
averave for the state as a whole is very 
good. 


localities 


The condition of rye is not very 
largely to continued 
drowth in northwestern and north central 
Nebraska where the rye acreage is large. 
Some reports in north central Nebraska 
indicate that wheat and rye may die 
unless relieved by rain. 

Despite heavy rains, which washed out 
some Oklahoma fall sown wheat, the 
crop generally is in favorable condi- 
tion, giving excellent prospects for early 
fall grain pastures. If the present good 
Weather continues, another week should 
see the finish of wheat planting over 
the state. Late rains have aided in the 
development of grain sorghums and their 
harvesting is advancing rapidly. Both 
in respeet to temperatures and in mois- 
ture, the state is in an excellent condi- 
tion for agriculture. 

In Canada wet weather of September 
and early October delayed harvesting 
and threshing operations, particularly in 
parts of Manitoba and Alberta, says 
Cargill, Inc. Some deterioration to both 
quality and quantity of grain is report- 


favorable, due 
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ed. Recent dry weather and higher tem- 
peratures have permitted this work to 
proceed at a rapid pace, and a few more 
dry days will see the crop under cover. 
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NUTRITIONIST ON PROGRAM 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Mrs. Helen D. 
Wicher, director of nutrition service for 
the Hennepin County, Minn., chapter of 
the American Red Cross, will be the 
principal speaker at a luncheon meeting 
of the Northwest Section, American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, Oct. 27. 
Her subject will be “Eat a _ Better 
Breakfast and Do a Better Job.” The 
luncheon will be held at the Andrews 
Hotel. 
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Encouragement Seen 
for Federation’s 
Package Proposal 


The proposal of the Millers National 
Federation, that state laws governing flour 
package sizes be revised in those states 
which have requirements at variation 
with the decimal schedule, is meeting with 
a great deal of encouragement. Prom- 
ises have already been received by fed- 
eration officials from several state com- 
missioners of agriculture that they will 
ask their legislatures to enact changes 
in the statutes, and the program is mov- 
ing forward in all the 14 states where 
these changes are necessary in order to 
retain the decimal schedule. 

Only in Tennessee has any opposition 
been encountered, and there the millers 
are taking steps to impress their views 
upon the incoming state administration. 

The only really disquieting informa- 
tion has come from Washington, where 
the War Production Board is reported 
to be getting ready to annul many war- 
time orders as 
knocked out of the war. 
for an end at that time is M221, and 


soon as Germany is 


One order listed 


in that event the state package laws 


would again be effective. However, 
federation officials hope that before such 
a period of chaos is reached the state 


laws can be brought up to date. 
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APPOINTED SALES MANAGER 

Wis.—H. K. Swan has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
flour mill and oil extraction machinery 
sections of the basic industries depart- 
ment, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., R. C. 
Newhouse, manager of the department, 
has announced. 


MILWAUKEE, 


Mr. Swan formerly was 
associated with the Nordyke & Marmon 
organization and joined the Allis-Chal- 
mers company when it took over the 
Nordyke & Marmon firm. 








Toronto, ONtT.—The Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, Ont., has 
announced that a large quantity of Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour has been requested 
by the Combined Food 
Board of the United Na- 
tions for relief of liber- 
ated areas in Europe. The 
co-operation of eastern 
shippers is being sought to facilitate the 
movement of western grain to the eastern 
They are being asked to hold 
back rail shipments of non-perishable 
goods until the special emergency period 
of grain shipments is over about Dec. 15, 
when lake navigation closes. 


seaboards. 
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Privately Owned Elevators Meet 
Reduced Pool Handling Charges 


Toronto, Onr.—The wheat pool of 
Alberta has now joined Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba in the decision to cut 
grain handling charges to lc bu for crop 
The for- 
Other grains are 
As for the 


companies, 


year beginning Aug. 1, 1944. 
mer rate was 3c bu. 
included in this reduction. 
privately owned elevator 
they promptly announced intention to 
meet the new situation with similar re- 
ductions. 

It is, of course, well known that these 
Canadian pools have been making a lot 
of money out of their storage and han- 
dling operations, especially since the pres- 
ent war began. No one paid much at- 
tention 
dustrial earnings reached a point where 


On the ground that 


to that until war taxes on in- 


they really hurt. 
their earnings are not profits the pools 
refuse to pay federal income tax levies. 
Other chartered com- 
panies have had to pay all such tax as- 
The defense set up by the 


grain elevator 
sessments. 
pools rests on a claim that being pure- 
ly co-operative enterprises they do not 
make profits. Surplus earnings are dis- 
tributed to their members as refunds. 
The attitude of the government in this 
matter has always been that the pools 
are liable for income taxes. Presumably, 
the government will now seek a decision 


in the courts. It cannot accept the pool 


<>—______— 


view without opening a way for general 
conversion of commercial enterprise into 
the co-operative category. No joint 
stock company could survive such com- 
petition in an economic system which is 
as heavily taxed as that of Canada is 
likely to be for many years to come. 
If precedent for a legal decision in 
this Canadian disagreement is sought it 
will be the fact that Great 
Britain, which is the motherland of all 
modern 


found in 


co-operative enterprise, taxes 
her co-operative trading organizations on 
exactly the same basis as other forms of 
commercial activity. 

Business interests in Canada will be 
glad to see this challenge of the western 
grain pools met by the federal govern- 
ment in such a way as to remove for all 
time the uncertainty which it threatens. 
No one in Canada has any quarrel with 
co-operative enterprise as such. These 
immense 
amount of good in all the provinces 
where they operate and will continue to 
do so. Their further growth will be 
healthier and happier if it is based on 
fullest participation in the general eco- 
nomic set-up, including liability for tax- 
es. Insolationism of this particular kind 


organizations have done an 


is just as objectionable to Canadians who 
wish to see their country united on es- 
sentials as any other form of that un- 
popular creed. 


aay 


Agricultural Economics Bureau 
Expects Ample Feed Supplies 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—An_ optimistic 
feed supply situation is developing in 
the United Siates, 


grains and concentrates, the Bureau of 


both in regard to 
Agricultural Economies believes. 

Total supplies of feed grains for the 
1944-45 feeding year are estimated at 
129,300,000 tons. This would be 2% be- 
low the 1943-44 supply, but the third 
largest on record. 
13@15% larger per animal unit on farms 


The supply may be 


Jan. 1 than in 1943-44, and about equal 
to the 5-year (1938-42) average. Also 
the domestic wheat supply for 1944-45 
is about as large as last year’s near- 
Feed grain reserves could 
1944-45, 
unless livestock-feed requirements exceed 


record supply. 
be built up to some extent in 


present estimates, the bureau states. 
Prices of feed grains are likely to av- 
erage somewhat lower in 1944-45 than 


in 1943-44, 

The combined supply of all feed con- 
centrates for the 1944-45 feeding year, 
including feed, imported 
grains, domestic feed grains, and wheat 


by-products 


and rye for feed, is indicated to be about 
6% below the 1943-44 supply, but the 
third largest on record. The prospec- 
tive supply of all feed concentrates for 
1944-45 is about 9% larger than in 
1943-44, and 3% larger than the 1937-41 
average. The number of grain-consum- 
ing animal units on farms was at a rec- 
ord high level on Jan. 1, 1944. But num- 
bers of hogs and chickens are being re- 
duced considerably, and numbers of 
sheep, horses, and mules are declining 
moderately. Only dairy cow numbers 
are expected to show any increase in 
1944 over last year. These adjustments 


in livestock numbers may reduce grain- 


consuming animal units on farms next 
estimated 13 to 15% 
pared with a year earlier. 

The that deficit areas 
should encounter less difficulty in obtain- 
ing feed 1944-45 
1943-44. Locally produced feed grain 
supplies probably will be smaller than 
last year in the East North Central and 
South Atlantic states, about the same in 
the South central and western states, and 
a little larger in the North Atlantic and 
West North Central states. 


Jan. 1 an com- 


bureau 


says 


grains in than in 
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ASSOCIATION DISCUSSES BUSINESS 
Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Nation- 
al Millers Association 
meeting at the Royal 
Toronto, on Oct. 18. 
up with 


held its annual 
Europe Hotel, 
The day was taken 
routine discussion of business 
problems and election of officers for en- 
suing year. 
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HELEN D. MACKENZ’‘E KILLED 

WinnipeG, MAn.—Miss Helen D. Mac- 
kenzie, accountant with the Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., for the past 25 years, was 
fatally injured here last week, when 
struck by a truck, shortly after alighting 
from a streetcar. 
46 years of age. 


Miss Mackenzie was 
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APPROVE PENSION PLAN 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Stockholders of 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. Oct. 10 
approved insurance and pension plans 
to cover 2,400 wage and salaried em- 
ployees and re-elected its board of 12 
directors, who, meeting later, returned 


the present slate of officers. 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 
By Carroll K. Michener am 





DYNAMIC KERNELS. — Henry 
Ford, who is not a very religious man, 
thinks Perry Hayden is “being led.” He 
means that the Quaker miller of Tecum- 
seh, Mich., in his dramatic wheat-tithing 
program, follows in deed the word of a 
divine intimation. 

Mr. Hayden was in Minneapolis last 
week attending the seventh annual con- 
vention of the Christian Business Men’s 
Committee International. He found time 
to visit the home office of Tue Nortu- 
WESTERN Miter and to leave here the 
latest information concerning the ritual- 
istic planting that in two more years, by 
mathematical progression, will yield a 
colossal final benefit to church and 
charity. 

The story is so well known to the 
world of flour and bread as to need no 
new telling, and it is rapidly becoming 
a legend of the wide world. Recently 
American Weekly told it to the millions 
of its readers. Public attention this 
year yielded many thousands of specta- 
tors when the fourth 
vested. The fifth undoubtedly will bring 
to the Ford about ‘Tecumseh 
many more thousands, and it is almost 
fearsome to think of what the sixth and 
final year, with all the drama added by 
Ford and Hayden showmanship to the 
inherent drama of the project, will bring 
to pass in the way of demonstrated 
popular sympathy. The cutting of that 
crop and the disposition that is made 
of it may well be the great story of the 
year in the world of wheat. 

After all, though the tale is well 
known, we had better review it. Ameri- 
can Weekly tells it well: 

“Sitting in the Friends Church in 
Tecumseh, Mich., Perry Hayden, opera- 
tor of a flour mill, heard a_ visiting 
preacher quote the text that Jesus spoke 
to His disciples after He had entered 
Jerusalem for the last time and was 
preparing His followers for His death 
and the resurrection: 

“‘Verily, verily, I say unto you. Ex- 
cept a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, 
it bringeth forth much fruit.—John 
12:24. 

“The use of wheat as a symbol of life 
evolving from death had a particular 
appeal to Hayden, and there was a ref- 
erence in the sermon to the ancient cus- 
tom of tithing that made sense to his 
orderly soul. 

“Before he left the church he had 
determined to show that both the tithe 
and the ritualistic planting of wheat 
were as appropriate now as they were 
when Jacob, after the famous dream in 
which he saw the angels, promised God: 
‘Of all that Thou shalt give me I will 
surely give the tenth unto Thee.’ 

“It would be pretty silly, he decided, 
to plant a single grain of wheat for his 
experiment, so he determined on one 


crop was_har- 


country 


cubie inch as the smallest logical meas- 
urement. Measured out, that made 360 
kernels of Bald Rock wheat, a hardy 
variety. 

“On a fall day in 1939, while mem- 
bers of the church gathered solemnly 
around a_ four-by-twelve-foot plot, a 
dozen juvenile Friends each planted 30 
kernels. Then, after a minute or two of 
silent prayer, they all departed to let 
nature work. 

“And nature did very well. Although 
the average ‘fold’ or increase of wheat 
in Michigan is only 13.6, Hayden’s crop 
increased 50-fold. The tithe, five cubic 
inches, was given to the minister of the 
Friends Church, who consumed it as 
breakfast cereal. The balance, somewhat 
less than a quart, was sowed. 

“From that second sowing, 70 lbs of 
wheat were threshed. That was an in- 
crease of 54.4-fold, exactly four times 
greater than average. The tithe of 7 lbs 
was ground—by a coffee grinder—into 
whole wheat’ flour, which was converted 
into cookies for the annual church meet- 
ing. 

“The other 63 lbs, a little more than 
a bushel, went into the ground for the 
third crop, which produced 16 bus. The 
1.6 bus taken out as the tithe was sold 
for $2.67, which was given to the church. 
Hayden and his friends planted the re- 
maining 14.4 bus and, with the aid of 
Henry Ford and an impressive array 
of old-time farmers, harvested a little 
more than 370 bus this year. The church 
got $52.97 for its share. 
ect will continue for two more years, 
according to the commandment in Le- 


. The proj- 


viticus 25: 

““Six years thou shalt sow thy field, 
and six years thou shalt prune thy vine- 
yard, and gather in the fruit thereof; 
But in the 
sabbath of rest unto the land, a sabbath 
for the Lord! 

“That sixth year, Hayden estimates, 
will require the sowing of close to 4,000 


seventh year shall be a 


acres, and should produce a crop worth 
about $100.000. The entire amount will 
be given to the church for charitable 
purposes. 

“*Perhaps we were just lucky in get- 
ting bumper crops,’ Hayden says, ‘but 
I can’t help feeling that payment of the 
tithe to the church has helped keep 
good fortune on our side.’ 

“Tecumseh’s pious miller doesn’t ex- 
pect that tithing will become a custom 
in America as a result of his experi- 
ment, but he does feel that it would 
be a great help to the churches if more 
parishioners would follow his example. 
And he thinks it might help the crops, 
too.” 

Perry gave us the precise data on this 
year’s crop and planting. Of the 380 
bus and 20 lbs harvested, 370 bus re- 
mained after cleaning, yielding a tithe of 
37 bus. Further cleaning and treat- 


time left 321 sound 


bushels. committed to 275 acres of land 


ing at seeding 
provided by Ford. In the sixth year, 
should failure, the 
statistics will begin to look astronomical. 


there be no crop 


And some appropriately large plans are 
being made to take care of the final 
garnering. These are as yet in con- 
fidence, but it can be said that they 
are going to be dramatic and supported 
in Henry Ford’s most ample and gen- 
erous manner. 

Before next year’s crop went into the 
ground the seed was blessed in the 
Martha-Mary 

temple 


Ford’s chapel, a non- 


sectarian erected in honor of 
his wife at Macon, a village six miles 
northeast of Tecumseh. 


y Yy 


The wheat tithing idea inspires emu- 
lation. Several church congregations this 
Hayden 


harvesting, and are embarked upon simi- 


year asked for seed from the 


lar operations. Perry is toying with 
the notion that in 1946 the whole of the 
crop might be split up into cubie inches 
and sold for a price that would make the 
ultimate harvest a matter not merely 
of millions of dynamic kernels but of 
tithe 


capable of being applied to the spiritual 


millions in money as a_ great 
and material needs of all mankind. 


CO-OP CENTENARY. 


you up on co-ops, here are some facts 


Just to keep 


that have come through in connection 
with celebrations of the 100th anniver- 
sary of the co-operative movement: 

Membership in co-operatives now to- 
tals 2,500,000, up 500,000 since 1939. 

Total business of co-ops this year will 
be somewhere between $850,000,000-$900,- 
000,000, a 14% increase over last year 
and a 42% gain over 1939. 
Co-ops now own 2,450 retail stores, 
some 50 more than last year and 400 
more than in 1939. 

They own 115 manufacturing plants 
ranging from bakeries to fertilizer fac- 
tories; they bought 39 of them last year, 
almost all the rest since 1940. 

=e 

Nutrition should come out of the lab- 
oratory occasionally and expose itself to 
the wind and sunshine of realities and 
human nature. There is, in very. truth, 
too much nutrition purely for nutrition’s 
sake. A. M. thinking of 


practical aspects of food science when he 


Marsh was 


said to a group of operative millers re- 
cently: “The line between nutrition and 
appetite is hard to draw because it is 
difficult to distinguish between the sci- 
ence of nutrition and the pleasure of eat- 
ing. We want tasty and appetizing foods 
and the body needs nutrition.” Science 
can be effective only when it considers 
these things jointly. 


WHY MEAT RULES THE MP4, 
It’s an old social and literary custom, 
Prof. Henry C. 
broken since at least the time of Homer” 


Sherman tells us, “un. 


In a recent bulletin written for the De- 
partment of Agriculture he explai: 

“When vitamins were unknown and the 
nutritional significance of minera! ele- 
ments was unappreciated, all the jutri- 
tional virtues of a food which are not ex- 
plained by calories were attributed to 
its protein. For this reason, there 
was a long period in which science itself 
was overcredulous about the benefits the 
food proteins bring. Moreover, that pe- 
riod of scientific development extended 
down to such recent years that ii stil] 
has a very strong influence upon present- 
day hab‘ts of thinking. 

“Undoubtedly, too, protein contributes 
to the so-called well-fed or full-fed feel- 
ing which follows a meal rich in this nu- 
trient. For these various reasons the 
amount of protein desired may be much 
larger than the amount needed for the 
best results. ... 

“Even among the sufferers from extreme 


poverty, calories and protein are not the 


most serious danger points, while in the 
great majority of American families 


these are so far on the safe side that we 
could not expect an increased consump- 
tion of calories or protein to bring any 
benefit to nutritional well-being.” 

Next 
front of us let’s see if we can’t do some- 


time the cafe menu alights in 
thing about that “price of the meat is 
the price of the meal” fixation. 


Maybe you would like to know that the 
word “protein” was coined about a cen- 
tury ago, from the Greek verb mean- 
ing “to take the first place,” and was 
given as a name to what was supposed 
to be the fundamental substance of body 
While subsequent chemical re- 
search shows that there is no one such 
(with its inherent 
claim to primacy of consideration) has 
continued steadily in use. Doubtless it 
has a greater force of tradition behind it 


tissues. 


substance, the word 


than does any other of our everyday nu- 
tritional terms. 


Herman Steen’s admirable “Your 
America” radio broadcast early in Sep 
tember (“A Tribute to the Flour and 
Mill Products Industry’) 
with the diamond anniversary celebra- 
tions of the Union Pacific Railway has 
been printed up into a handsome colored 
leaflet for widespread distribution. Looks 
nice and reads nice. 


ES Ss 


in connection 


Nearly everything seems to be form- 
ing up on the international level. Now we 
have a proposed international federation 
of co-operatives. 


October 
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This Elevator 
For Sale 
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© BIDS FOR THE PURCHASE OF CARGILL EAST 
ST. LOUIS ELEVATOR “R,” shown above, will be 
received up to 5:00 o’clock P. M., November 20, 1944. 

Construction on this all-modern steel and concrete grain 
elevator was begun in August, 1940, and substantially 
completed about two years ago. 


INDEPENDENTLY APPRAISED AT 
MORE THAN $1,300,000 


Full information, and complete terms, conditions and speci- 
fications for bids may be obtained by writing CARGILL, 
INCORPORATED, 761 Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, attention Secretary. The right is 
reserved to reject any and all bids, as stated in said terms 
and conditions. 


ELEVATOR MAY BE INSPECTED BY APPOINTMENT 











ELEVATOR “R” 
NEAR EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


Capacity —over 4,000,000 bushels. 
Pneumatic barge unloading. 
Modern equipment throughout. 
Excellent trackage and switching. 


Served by the 
Alton and Southern Railroad. 


Equipped to unload from and to 
railroad cars, barges and trucks. 








CARGILL, INCORPORATED 
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Tercentenary of a Mill 


T. Andrew’s Flour Mills, in St. An- 
J drew Street, Tiverton, formerly 
known by the familiar name of “The 
Hobby Horse Mill,” are unique in the 
annals of Tiverton in many ways, and 
July 29 marked a tercentenary as far as 
documentary history is concerned. The 
present proprietor is Frank Hamlin. 

The history of the mills, before July 
29, 1644, is buried in the hidden past. 
From the date of the Domesday survey 
a mill was always under the control of 
the lord of the manor, at which all the 
tenants were virtually compelled to 
grind their corn. 

In the days of the manor and hun- 
dred of Tiverton, there must have been 
a dozen or more mills; and in view of 
the fact that there is a mill at Crazelow- 
man, together with the Hobby Horse 
Mill, and also until recently Stag Mill 
at Uplowmen, all on the River Lowman, 
it can be presumed that they are of 
ancient foundation. Further, it is pos- 
sible that the mills may have used the 
pathway along the riverside, and also 
that along the west bank of the Exe 
to Bickleigh Mills, as semi-pack-horse 
routes; hence probably, the name of the 
Hobby Horse Mill. 

Up to the outbreak of the present 
war, St. Andrew’s was a provender mill, 
but now after a period of 50 years it 
is again also a flour mill, The mill has 
been modernized with up-to-date ma- 
chinery; and among the alterations 
which have been made, traces can still 
be seen of the outline of the old mill. 

Across the meadow can be discerned 
the remnants of the ford through which 
the loaded wended their 
way. The mill is often visited by artists 
and others in search of the picturesque 
reminders of an older England.—Milling, 
Liverpool. 


Soytinly 


Don’t cuss out the printers and copy 


pack-horses 


= Ss 8 


men when you see “soysage” in the ad- 
vertisements soon. It’s really “soysage,” 
not “sausage.” 

Soysage, says a University of Chicago 
pathologist, will probably become one 
of our meatless wonders made, of 
course, from that wonder crop, soybeans. 

Not only that, but our T-bones, sir- 
loins and chops are to suffer the same 
fate at the hands of this protein-con- 
scious, ersatz-minded 


professor, along 
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**Some of the boys up an’ down the crick,” said Old Dad Fetchit 
of the Fish River Roller Mills, “has been meetin’ around tryin’ 
to fix up some kind of idea to get even with a mill up at the 

junction that’s been sendin’ a truck down here in 
4 the hills peddlin’ flour, an’ the other day they 
come over askin’ would I join up with ’em. 
I said I wouldn’t, but they kept on urgin’ 
<Z an’ eggin’ me on an’ askin’ why wouldn’t I, 
‘ until finally I got sort of riled an’ let out ef 
anybody could make better flour than ‘Fetchit’s 
Pride’ an’ sell it for less money, he was plumb 
entitled to lick me an’ I wouldn’t join up with any scheme of 
puttin’ tacks on the road or shootin’ at him from the bresh. 
An’ when I added I was a man of few words an’ done talkin’, 
they allowed they’d be steppin’ on.” 








with hundreds of other staples on the 
present-day menu 

We can even now hear a future res- 
taurant conversation running something 
like this: “I’d like a soymp cocktail, a 
bowl of beef soyp, a rare soyloin, a 
stalk of soylery, a 10c 
snappy soyvice!"—The Postage Stamp. 


Of all the scents which imprint a re- 


soygar and 


membrance which neither time nor trou- 
ble can erase, there is none like that of 
newly baked homemade bread. The man 
or woman who has never known this 
fragrance has missed one of the home- 
liest, yet the most beautiful, experiences 


in life—Herman Smith in Stina, 


i~ 
Ancient Good 


Bread, of course, is an ancient food. 
Bread from coarsely ground flour has 
been found in remains of many Stone 
Age cultures. Cakes were made of such 
grains as barley, millet, oats or single 
grained wheat. The meal was crude and 
generally prepared by crushing the ker- 
nels between two stones. This whole grain 
meal was mixed with water and the 
dough made into cakes which were baked 
in the sun or on heated stones. 

Wheat and rice cultivated in 


Egypt along the Nile. 


were 
Egypt well de- 
served its reputation as a bread eating 
country. It developed numerous com- 
mercial bakeries which sold white bread 
bread was 


In Egypt 


and cakes, although most 


baked at home by housewives. 


as well as Rome white bread was con- 
sumed by the rich and the nobility and 
regarded as rare luxury by the poor. Aft- 
er the destruction of Rome the art or 
practice of making white bread seems to 
have been lost or abandoned. In the Mid- 
dle Ages, however, white bread staged 
a comeback.—Nutrition 


Where Was the OPA? 


Does history record any instance when 
bread sold at a higher price than that 
paid in 1520 by a small party of Cortez’ 
Spanish soldiers? In Prescott’s “Con- 
quest of Mexico” reference is made to 
the flight of Cortez’ warriors during re- 
verses that preceded subjugation of the 
Aztecs, and to an inscription that had 
been cut on the bark of a tree by some 
of the unfortunate Spaniards: “By this 
road passed Juan Juste and his wretched 
companions, who were so much pinched 
by hunger, that they were obliged to 
give a solid bar of gold, weighing 800 
ducats, for a few cakes of maize bread.” 


Postwar Pullic Aims 


I think that comfort and courtesy in 


Reviews. 


shopping are among the most popular 
postwar aims of the American public. 
Theyre very tired of waiting in line to 
pay high prices for poor merchandise 
handed to them in inadequate wrapping 
by surly and insulting salespeople. We’re 
going to have a revolution in this coun- 
try after the war, all right, but it will 
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just be the turning of the poor brow. 
beaten customer against all the vitriolic 
waiters, clerks and 
added to their 
“Don’t cha know there’s a war on?” 


salespersons why 
injuries the insulting, 

Prepare for that reaction now. Lean 
way over backward to make your place 
pleasant for the prospective customers. 
If you do that, and do it early, you’) 
have half of your public relations jyattle 
won, and you'll have some customers, 
Richard A. Graver, vice-presideyt jy 
charge of the Radio Division of Admiral 
Corp. 


Ss fs 


JOHN BARLEYCORN 
There were three Kings came from th 
east 
Their victory to try; 
And they have taken solemn oath 
John Barleycorn must die. 


They took a plough and ploughed him 
in, 

Laid clods wpon his head; 

And they have taken a solemn oath 

John Barleycorn was dead. 


There he lay sleeping in the ground 
Till the dew on him did fall; 

Then Barleycorn sprung up his head 
And so amazed them all. 


There he remained till Mid-summe) 
And looked both pale and wan; 
Then Barleycorn he gat a beard 
And so became a man. 


Then 
sharp, 

To cut him off at knee 

Alas, poor Johnny Barleycorn! 

They served him barbarously. 

Then 
strong, 

To pierce him through the heart; 

And like a dreadful tragedy 

They bound him to a cart. 


they sent men with 


scythes so 


they sent men with pitchforks 


Then they sent men with holly clubs 
To beat the flesh from bones; 

The miller he served him worse than 
that, 


He ground him betwixt two stones. 


O, Barleycorn is the choicest grain 
That’s ever grown on land. 

It will do more than any grain 
To the turning of your hand. 

It will put sack into a glass 

And claret in a can; 

And it will cause a man to drink 
Till he neither go nor stand. 


Otp Eneuisy Batwap. 
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EXPERT EXPORTING 


N the rare occasions when we closet ourselves for 
O the purpose of deep thought about the internation- 
al economic jig saw, we invariably come up with the 
free trade solution to all things—with people every- 
where benefiting from the industry and production of 
the rest of the world. But this is a wholly unsatisfac- 
tory conclusion, realistically, simply because the trade- 
restraining walls now built cannot be arbitrarily 
blasted down lest whole countries suffer economic 
death in the price readjustment that must follow. 

In our own field we must study the problem of 
wheat and flour, commodities that have value in vir- 
tually every country of the world but are kept at vari- 
ous price levels in producing countries by a series of 
dikes and locks that cannot be removed overnight to 
allow all wheat to seek the same international level. 
The immediate results of such action seemingly would 
be too violent for any exporting commonwealth. 

Such are the complexities of exporting wheat as the 
Commodity Credit Corp. attacks the problem of sub- 
sidizing for export, and the allied countries agree on 
quotas to prevent demoralization of the world market. 

Assuming that representatives of grain and milling 
interests, together with CCC officials and others, can 
agree upon our own method of handling the subsidy- 
export plan to equalize conditions among various pro- 
ducing areas of our own country, let us look farther 
into the heart of the quota agreement that really 
makes this plan feasible, but which may possibly break 
down when strong wartime alliances become less im- 
portant. 

Subsidizing United States wheat down to an ex- 
portable price may work well under the conditions of 
the International Wheat Agreement. With 16% of the 
total world exports allocated to the United States, 
there is a prospect of exporting 72,000,000 bus of wheat 
annually from this country, to be scaled up or down 
according to the crops in all countries and their desire 
to sell. 

Without such a control, the subsidy would act as a 
great depressive factor on the world market, with buy- 
ers holding back to take the wheat when the subsidy 
drove the price down to what might be thought the 
Most subsidies of this kind are open 
declarations that the competitive price will be met re- 
gardless, and no market can stand that kind of pres- 


lowest value. 


sure 

However, it would not be important or necessary 
to stay strictly on the world market to get our share 
of business under the quota plan, and the subsidy 
would not necessarily have to bring our market down 
to or below competition. Eventually international buy- 
ers of wheat would have to get the wheat where they 
could, and that necessity possibly would help stabilize 
the world wheat level. 

The joker in the deck is Argentina, and the dispo- 
sition of buyers to get the cheapest wheat, regardless of 
the quota system. Argentina has shown little inclina- 
tion to go along in previous world wheat plans, just 
as she has been stubborn about any other plan that 
would make her genuinely agreeable in the family of 
nations. It cannot be taken for granted that Argen- 
tina, harboring this individualistic attitude, would stay 
within her quota should she get a burdensome crop and 
want to sell it. 

Since the sources of supply are thus made uncer- 
tain if only by the attitude of this one great exporter 
of wheat, would it not then be more of a positive ac- 
tion if importing nations, of which England is by far 
the most important, could be made to agree upon a 
penalty system for purchasing wheat from any country 
in excess of the quota agreements? In other words, if 
exports by any country were to exceed that country’s 
quota by mid-year, a special tariff would be levied 
against each bushel exported after that time, render- 
ing purchases from nations that still have not reached 
their own allotments of the world trade more attrac- 
tive. Under some such control as that neither Argen- 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


tina nor any other country, including the United 
States, could throw its weight around and demoralize 
world wheat prices just to unburden itself of a sur- 
plus store of wheat. 

In thinking about these things we have blinked a 
few times and wondered if we hear ourselves rightly, 
for here we go expressing ‘thoughts on more control 
than now exists. However, conditions must be accepted 
as they are, and not as we might suppose they should 
be. And with the current set of conditions—with Unit- 
ed States wheat nearly 50c bu higher than competing 
Canadian wheat by virtue of our price supports—it 
is necessary to be aware of those realities in attempt- 
ing to inject ourselves into the international trade pic- 
ture. 

Perhaps the importers of wheat and flour, among 
whom England is by far the most important, would 
not readily endorse such a system of penalties. But 
if England is to mother its commonwealth of nations 
and nurse them to economic health, it must be as real- 
istic in its buying attitudes as the International Wheat 
Council is attempting to be in its wheat selling scheme. 
The buyer in most transactions has the whip hand, and 
in this gigantic enterprise in international trade it is 
the buyer who eventually will make the system suc- 
ceed or help it fail. 
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SUPER-DUPER NEW DEAL 

FEAR exists, openly expressed by many business 
4 men, that government controls over business, in- 
dustry, markets and labor will not be relaxed at the 
end of the war. A number of Washington observers 
see indications in the attitudes of administration policy 
makers that lead them to predict a “super new deal” 
for the postwar years, which would be based on high, 
government supported prices for principal farm prod- 
ucts, wage rates 50% or more higher than those of the 
prewar period, and a tight rein on business and indus- 
trial profits. The costs of such a program, in fact, 
would be borne by business, the theory being that 
larger volume of sales as a result of high returns to 
wage earners and farmers would offset reduced mar- 
gins. It is a theory not new to anyone who has lived 
in the United States during the past decade. The 
United States News, in an interesting article speculat- 
ing on the developments, says that “the point is made 
that labor, not ownership or management, should en- 
joy any fruit of greater capital investment and im- 
proved techniques and greater production efficiency.” 

Action that would lead to continued government 
controls over markets and the marketing of agricul- 
tural products already has been taken in the case of 
wheat and cotton. This was contained in the guar- 
antees announced by the War Food Administration 
several weeks ago that farmers will receive full “parity” 
prices for 1944 production, less carrying charges to the 
end of the storage year. Corn and other major farm 
commodities that are included in the “parity” formula 
may eventually be given the same treatment accorded 
wheat and cotton. The move clearly indicates that 
this administration intends to sustain the domestic 
price structure at current “parity” levels, thus ad- 
vancing price supports for farm products despite the 
fact that farm prices generally already are 90% 
above the prewar average and farm cash income is 
more than twice the prewar average. 

It seems inevitable that such a policy pursued in 
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postwar years will encourage excess production. With 
prices pegged at levels substantially higher than could 
be justified by supply and demand factors, and also 
substantially higher than world markets, the govern- 
ment will be forced to take possession of those farm 
products coming under the support program. Con- 
sequently, it virtually would be unavoidable that the 
government agencies—such as the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion—enter into the direct marketing or even process- 
ing of those crops, or at least that they do so in- 
directly by continuing and strengthening price and 
other controls over processors. 
Such intent can be denied, but the very complexities 
of the program would force the intrusion of the gov- 
ernment into competition with or strict supervision over 
private business. 


merchandisers and 


The best way to forestall the development of these 
possibilities—or probabilities—will be through the 
people’s elected representatives—Congress. There is 
no excuse in peacetime for the vast system of bureaus, 
departments and commissions, or for endless rules, 
regulations and directives issued under authority of 
the President but without the sanction of our represen- 
tatives in Congress and without right of appeal to the 
courts. But if the opposition is to be effective it must 
be aggressive and outspoken, and it should be imme- 
diate. 
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* BUSINESS BY SCRUFF OF NECK 
se PRESIDENT WALLACE has the editor of 
' the Washington Post puzzled over what he (Hen- 
ry) means by his “free dynamic economy” which is to 
insure a postwar national income of $200,000,000,000. 
In a widely broadcast radio address last spring the 
Vice President said: 

“The phenomenal success of American industry 
in producing for war has demonstrated convincingly 
that we can produce a national income of $150,000,000,- 
000 to $200,000,000,000 in the early postwar years, and 
that income can be progressively enlarged. The com- 
men man will never again accept an economic organ- 
ization which falls short of this goal.” 

Private enterprise, presumably, would be the main- 
stay of “free dynamic economy,” with maybe about 
the established proportion of pump-priming, but the 
editor of the Post observes that Mr. Wallace “takes 
advantage of every opportunity to kick it into the dog- 
house.” Recently he declared that the government 
“had to take industry by the scruff of the neck and 
throw it into the war.” To the Post man such a re- 
mark savors of a hate campaign. 

If there is any logic in all this it would seem to be 
that Mr. Wallace really is trying to destroy rather than 
support private enterprise—at least that he would keep 
the hand of government firmly clasped upon its neck. 
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SO THE KING CAN DO WRONG? 


BOUT the nearest we have come to getting an ad- 
mission of error from any part of the present 
administrative heirarchy in Washington is a perhaps 
inadvertent implication of the possibility of error. It 
lies in this sentence from a recent address to young 
farmers at Kansas City by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard: 

“It’s true that.some agricultural situations require 
national management, but that doesn’t mean that in- 
dividuals can sit back and let the government settle 
those problems. Some one has to see that the govern- 
ment makes the right decisions. That job, too, is up 
to the people themselves, through their leaders.” 

Another heartening thing about this statement, 
though it comes from one whose spot near the throne 
may not be too secure, is the intimation that it is 
possible to compel the government to make right de- 
cisions. This lights up the way ahead of us right cheer- 


ily. 
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St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co. 
Shows Operating Profit Gain 


Montreat, Que.— The St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
reports a substantial increase in operat- 
ing profit for the year ending Aug. 31, 
1944, as compared with preceding year, 
although higher taxes brought net profit 
level under the 


down to a slightly 


previous year’s figure. Operating: profit 
amounted to $371,065 and revenue from 
investments $14,795 compared with $348,- 
310 operating profit and $9,905 invest- 
ment revenue in the preceding year, 
while net profit is shown at $127,850 as 
against $129,512. Higher taxes were the 
main contributing factor in bringing 
about the slight reduction in net profits. 
Working capital increased to $855,771 
from $786,298. Regular dividends on 
the preferred shares at the rate of 7% 
per annum were paid during the year 
and in addition $1.90 per shate was paid 
on the common stock. 

In the report to shareholders, D. A. 
Campbell, president of St. Lawrence 
company, said the death of D. M. Wil- 
son, secretary, in February was greatly 
regretted. Mr. Wilson had 
ciated with the St. Lawrence 
Mills Co., Ltd., 


1911 and his loss is deeply 


been asso- 
Flour 
inception in 
felt. Mr. 


Wilson’s death has required some reor- 


since its 


This has includ- 
S. Verity from 


ganization of the staff. 
ed the elevation of N. 
the position of comptroller to that of 
assistant general manager; the appoint- 
ments of J. P. Yeudall to the position 
of secretary-treasurer and C. K. Ander- 


son as comptroller. He also referred 


with deep regret to the death of C. H. 
Branchaud, a director of the company. 
The vacancy has been filled by the ap- 
Watson, the 
company’s maritime sales manager, to 


pointment of A. Gordon 
the board. 

Mr. Campbell further stated that the 
company had operated to full capacity 
throughout the year and at this time is 
least 
management 


completely sold up for at three 
The had 


been faced with many difficulties, includ- 


months ahead. 
ing inability to secure sufficient labor. 
It is believed that there is some easing 
Trib- 


ute was paid to the employees for extra 


of this situation in evidence now. 


service and loyalty throughout a trying 
year. 
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WILLIAM SNIDER KILLED 


Toronto, Ont.—Friends among the 
winter wheat flour millers of Ontario 


will regret to learn that William Snider, 


son of Fred Snider, who used to own 


and operate the plant of William Snider 
Milling Co.,/ Ltd., Waterloo, Ont., 
killed by accident while operating in a 


was 


motorcycle unit in Belgium on Sept. 30. 
He was a dispatch rider and had been 
on the continent since July. His people 
have been milling flour in Ontario for 
three generations. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RETURNS TO VANCOUVER 
Vancouver, B. C.—Reginald C. Mil- 
roy, head of the Milroy Grain Co. of 








Vancouver, has returned from a_busi- 


ness trip to Winnipeg. 


Financial Statement, St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Assets 


Accounts receivable, other, less reserve 
Inventories aie a 
Dominion of Canada Victory Loan Bonds 
Accrued interest on investments avy 
Prepaid taxes, insutance, etc. 
Investments 
Land—at cost jecke> 
Buildings and machinery, less reserve 
Motors—at cost, less depreciation 
Office furniture—at cost, less depreciation 
Other real estate—at cost, less 
Good will, trade marks, ete. 


Bank 
Bank 
Other 
Accounts 

Unclaimed 


overdraft—secured 
loan—secured 
loans 

payable 

dividends 


Provision for income and excess profits taxes 


Commodity Prices Stabilization Corp. 
Reserve against future depreciation 
Reserve for contingencies 


depreciation 


1943-44 1942-43 
$ 3,500 $ 3,500 
386,219 297,401 
328,679 269,964 


1,769,173 1,174,263 
250,000 
4,483 


20,514 





11%, 120,000 

133,109 133,109 

109,548 422,181 

3,500 5,100 

1,000 1,000 

16,244 19,849 

Tests ek 1 1 





$3,437,353 $2,721,365 


CAPITAL STOCK—?% cumulative preferred: authorized 6,000 


shares $100 par v2lue, issued—5,750 shares, less 


redeemed 
Common: 
36,000 shares 
Capital surplus 
Earned surplus ....... 


Profit 


Net operating profit 
Revenue from investments 


Deduct: Directors’ fees 
Officers’ remuneration 
Serr ee ee 
Provision for depreciation 
Reserve for future depreciation 
Provision for taxes 


Net profit for year 


authorized, 50,000 shares no par value; issued 








1943-44 1942-43 
$ 37,473 $ 39,042 
Keeney 1,215,000 850,000 
347,113 62,193 
196,238 184,464 
Kees 161 156 
Te ee a ee ee 90,174 68,577 
eens 8,881 
neue 105,600 55,600 
rer 30,000 30,000 
215 shares 
ChE SHtND NOE SR ASERS 553,500 553,900 
ieee een aha dee 269,777 269,776 
Ks eeh coehta6eeo2sd0e 21,500 21,100 
beneeteeus 570,817 577,676 
$3,437,353 $2,721,365 
and Loss 
1943-44 1942-43 
wae $371,065 $348,310 
as 14,795 9,905 
$385,860 $358,215 
...$ 4,075 3,950 
--» 48,376 43,600 
ae 287 106 
... 30,000 30,000 
... 50,000 32,000 
-++ 390,378 258,010 119,047 228,703 
ie $127,850 $129,512 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co. 
Improves Its Financial Position 


Montreat, Que.—Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., which 
closed its year Aug. 31 reports an in- 


crease in earnings over the previous 


year. Net profit for the year amounts 


to $386,963 which includes dividends from 


investment in a controlled company of 


$47,988 and income from other invest- 


$1,994. The previous year’s 
$341,134 $47,988 


investment 


ments of 
net totaled 
from 


including 
dividends in controlled 
company and $1,495 interest from other 
investments. 
$2.464,088, an increase 
$200,231. The first 


which last year were held by the banks 


Working capital stands at 


for the year of 


mortgage bonds 


as collateral to loans are now held in 


the treasury. Bankers voluntarily re- 
leased collateral 


cation of the company’s improved finan- 


this which is an indi- 


cial position. The regular dividend of 
7% on the preferred stock was paid in 
quarterly installments as was also the 
annual dividend of $1.20 on the common 
stock. 

C. H. G. Short, president and manag- 
ing director, advised shareholders that 
domestic business had been satisfactory 
while export business had been the heay- 
iest in the history of the milling indus- 
try. The greatest difficulty confronting 
milling has been the manpower problem 
was extremely acute. 


which at times 


Demand for Canadian flour in large 


quantities will, in all likelihood, continue 
for a year or two at least following the 


cessation of war in Europe. The com. 
pany’s subsidiary, the Inter City Baking 
Co., continues to maintain and improve 


its excellent financial position. 

Mr. Short also said that the directors 
desired to pay tribute to the em; 
of the 
the armed 


»yees 
who are serving with 
with the 
of a wish that they will return safel 


company 
forces, expression 
to take up again their service wiih the 
company. They also wished to e 
thanks to the 


ployees, who, under increased burdens, 


press 


grateful remaining em- 


have carried on at all times faitlifully, 


loyally and efficiently. 
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CANADIAN BAKERIES, LTD., 
SHOW INCREASED PROFIT 


Toronto, Onvr.— Canadian Bakeries, 
Ltd., shows the highest operating profit 
for the year ending Aug. 31, 1944, since 
1929. Operating profit and other income 


amounted to $515,056 


$482,972 in the 


compared wit! 
\fter 


iigher, 


previous year. 
taxes, which were substantially 


and other charges the net available for 


dividends, including the refundable por- 


tion of taxes, was $106.977 compared 
with $104,247 in the preceding year. 
The president, R. W. Ward, advised 


shareholders that equipment in many in- 
stances is completely worn out and re- 
placements are immediately necessary 
requiring substantial expenditures. This 
company operates baking plants in the 


western provinces of Canada. 


Annual Financial Statement, Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 


Cash 
Investments arr 
Accounts receivable 
Inventories 
Deferred charges 
Refundable portion of 
Sundry investments 


excess profits tax...... 





Assets 
1943-44 1942-43 
$ 106,918 $ 69,786 
15,000 15,000 
es 2,773,001 
4,296,688 
: 54,819 
11,169 
6,53 
611,194 j11,194 


Investment in controlled 
Property 
Good will 


company 


Bank loans secured 
Accounts payable 






4,029,060 4,084,097 
50,000 


250,000 


$10,807,392 

















Provision for taxes ............ 1s 

nn ee ee COONNUR Cf iicceecabwent sec es ieneseberense 150,133 

First Mortgage bonds issued and held in the 
EPPS eer: $2,500,000 

Capital stock—147,689 shares of no par value............... 2,953,780 2,953,780 
15,000 shares of 7% cum. preferred stock of $100 each 1,500,000 1,500,000 

Pn My. <i edent646b5seCaesss sheave ben ob¥ i520 debeee 2,775,829 2,666,982 

Refundable portion of excess profits tax.................... 211,169 11,169 

$10,807,392 $12,372,285 
Profit and Loss—1943-44 

ee ee eee eee TRCN LEE IT eon ee ree eee cece eH 2,666,982 

Add: Adjustments affecting prior periods .................ccccceccccceees 4,110 


Add: Net operating profit for the 


year 


71,092 


wR 


ended 


Aug. 31, 1944, after providing for refund pay- 


able to Commodity Prices Stabilizaton Corp. 














Ee EE SSE RV Unc bos ccsbeherdeeeenebes ste’ $153,206 
re eer 153,528 
Provision for income and excess 
MED. 5s. 6 ae SPA as S04 5.0.0.3 ewes 229,033 
EE Eo 5. bw 414 5:8R 9.0.0.0. eno 9.6.56-2 bce 7,899 
PE WEED vive cdcercceréscoeie cess 75,601 
PE ED en 645s Os. Od AC CHES ORR SREP EE Ad 412 619,679 
$336,981 
Dividends from invest. in controlled company...... $ 47,988 
SOCUNS Tree PMGOUUMNNEG ow ccc cc ccckvcvecervocecs 1,994 49,982 $ 386,963 
$ 3,058,056 
Deduct: Dividend on cumulative pref. stock.... $105,000 
Dividend on common stock ........... 177,226 2,226 


Balance, Aug. 31, 1944 





$ 2,7 75,829 


Octobe 


Hii y= 





| 


ARN 
STERI 








5, 1944 


—— 


ILEy 


Ontario 


a 


i On 


he com- 
Baking 


IM prove 


irectors 
IplLovees 
1g with 

SSior 
1 Safely 
ith the 
express 
n em- 
urdens, 


ith fully, 


D., 
.OFIT 


ikeries, 
r pron 
L, since 
Income 


1 with 


153,780 
00,000 
66,982 
11,169 
72 285 
36,982 


4,110 


71,092 


36,963 
058,056 
232,226 


575,829 
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—SINCE 1877— 


“SNOBUDDY™ 


FLOUR 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


99 
FOR QUALITY SNOBUDDY’S friends of 


man ears’ standing rarel 
fo) 





drift away. When they do 


IN GOLD SNOBUDDY has a way of 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- suasive quality reasons. 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 


getting them back—with per- 





The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 








Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











ee ——— SEARCHLIGHT 


“ SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
rr Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
Vs 


produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 












Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION ibeat Slt o Contac 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 





Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 




















- 
IF BUYING 

A R NOLD M } LO +’ K AFI R FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 
: Hubbard st 


+ + + H H 














Phone—Wire—or Write 


STERLING || "Pearpcce 


A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


im ~RUSSELL-MILLER 








GRAIN GUMPANY — BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
; FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 1863-1944 MILLING CO. 
Mills and Sells FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS STOCK FEED 250 TONS Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and FIELD SEEDS WYMORE e NEBRASKA and Other Bakery Flours 














“Thoro-Bread” 1 
(Diastatically Balanced) Gallatin Valley Milling Co. au 
LUCKY eae OLD SQUIRE 


MONTANA 


GLUTEN FLOUR Flours and Grain 


D.R.FIsHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 


“ul 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 








Prompt Delivery downs and this and that. 
* Uniform High Quali 
‘ eg — “Golden Loaf” 2's ou Just always GOOD FLOUR 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
ARNOLD MILLING CO. FEDERAL MILL, Inc. Mtesisrnsce Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
STERLING, KANSAS Lockport, N. Y. eee Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Wet Harvest Weather 
Spoils England’s 
Early Crop Promise 


Lonpon, Eneitanp.—Robert Hudson, 
Minister of Agriculture, has described 
the British harvest, which promised so 
well, as “tragic.” Much of the grain crops 
have been so damaged by rain that they 
will have to be used for fodder, espe- 
cially in the northern counties, where 
there were only about three weeks of 
really fine weather throughout the sum- 
mer. 

In the southern and eastern counties 
the farmers were more fortunate in get- 
ting in a large portion of their crops 
before the rains started in the middle 
of August. On an average, therefore, 
owing to the greatly increased acreage, 
the poor harvest will not have the same 
serious effect on the winter’s food sup- 
ply as a similar catastrophe would have 
done previously. 

The Scottish Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that wheat ripened rather 
slowly during August, but generally had 
a vigorous and healthy appearance. Tor- 
rential rain, however, towards the end 
of the month retarded harvest opera- 
tions and caused considerable lodging in 
Rust also was prevalent in 
some parts. Wheat yields are expected 
to be 5 to 10% below the average, but 
oats about average. 


uncut crops. 
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FLOUR MILLS OF GERMANY 
_VICTIMS OF WAR DAMAGE 


Lonnon, Enotanp.—J. F. Lockwood, 
a director of Henry Simon, Ltd., Chea- 
dle Heath, Stockport, the well-known 
English milling engineering firm corrects 
some figures about European flour mill- 
ing given recently by Harvey J. Owens, 
consultant, Army Service Forces. Chi- 
cago, in an address at the annual con- 
vention of the Association of Operative 
Millers in St. Louis last June. Mr. 
Lockwood claims that the capacity of the 
mills along the Rhine in prewar days 
was considerably larger than that quoted 
by Mr. Owens, and instéad of 26,600 
bbls it was nearer 31,500 bbls. He points 
out that the aggregate. capacity of the 
Mannheim and _ Ludwigshafen mills 
alone was somewhere in the region of 
11,000 bbls, not 2,100 as given by Mr. 
Owens. Mr. Lockwood, who from his 
wide experience can speak with authority 
about European milling, says that to the 
best of his knowledge the prewar ca- 
pacities of flour mills (wheat and rye) 
in the chief milling centers of Germany, 
and at Rotterdam, were as follows: 





280-1b 
Bbls sacks 
per day per hour 
PTT Tee 3,300 100 
eee 2,700 82 
Dusseldorf ..........++ 6,000 180 
WOOIOGMS ov cicccccccces 5,000 150 
Frankfurt a/Main ..... 3,500 110 
Mannheim and 

Ludwigshafen ....... 11,000 330 
BNE. Se vocvesscrccece 10,000 306 
BOD Set vccvssescve 10,000 300 
pee 10,000 300 
Rotterdam ..........+- 10,000 300 


Mr. Lockwood adds that information 


with regard to loss and damage is neces- 
sarily scanty but he can confirm the 
damage to the Strasbourg mill, men- 
tioned by Mr. Owens, which with its as- 
sociated company had a daily capacity 
of 10,000 bbls. It was destroyed by the 
French when they withdrew in 1940. He 
also believes that the large mills at 
Bremen are destroyed. He recognized 
a picture in one of the British news- 
papers ef the Rolandmiihle, at Bremen, 
which the authorities said had been 
bombed, and which was described as an 
“electrical works.” Nearly all the Rhine- 
land mills almost certainly have been 
destroyed or damaged, though reports 
are very meager. 
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ENEMY FEEDING PROBLEMS 
AIRED IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Lonpon, Enc.—Some suspicion is 
felt among the more responsible mem- 
bers of the British community regarding 
the terms under which peace will be 
made with Germany owing to the clamor 
likely to be raised by some sections in 
Great Britain for kind treatment and 
food in plenty to be meted out to the 
Germans. 

Speaking in Belfast recently, R. S. 
Hudson, the British Minister of Agri- 
culture, said: “We are now witnessing 
the beginning of the total destruction 
and annihilation of the Nazi hordes. We 
hope it will not be long before the last 
of these self-styled supermen bites the 
dust forever.” A trite comment made on 
this remark was that there was no ob- 
jection to their biting the dust, but 
there are good reasons for objecting 
to their biting the relief food supplies 
which the United Nations have promised 
to distribute to the nations of Europe 


<> 


which have been deliberately starved by 
the said supermen. 

Reference was recently made in a let- 
ter to the London Daily Telegraph of 
a statement by Field Marshal von Run- 
stadt, as follows: “One of our great 
mistakes in the first World War was to 
spare the lives of civilians in enemy 
countries. We Germans must number 
at least twice the population of our 
neighbors. Therefore, we shall be com- 
pelled to destroy at least one third of 
the population of all adjacent terri- 
tories. We can best achieve this through 
systematic malnutrition. Starvation works 
more effiectively among the young.” Some 
1,300 years ago Attila, the Hun, said 
much the same: “Leave your conquered 
nothing but their eyes to weep with.” 
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POSTWAR FOOD RATIONING 

Loxpon, Enc.—Colonel Llewellin, the 
British Minister of Food, said recently 
that food rationing in Great Britain 
would certainly have to continue for 
some time after the war. There would 
be difficulty in getting sufficient supplies 
to meet the demand and he could make 
no promise of an early abandonment of 
rationing. As and when supplies be- 
came more plentiful restrictions would 
be gradually eased, he stated. 
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OFFERS TO BUY STOCK SHARES 
Toronto, Onr.—The Copeland Flour 

Mills Co., Ltd., Midland, Ont., is giving 

preference shareholders an opportunity 

to sell their stock to the company at a 

price of $25 share. Offers of stock 

must be made on or before Oct. 27 and 
are to remain open for acceptance by 
the company until Nov. 10. The Cope- 

land company has outstanding 12,267 

shares of 6% cumulative preferred stock 

with a par value of $25 share. 








Australian Millers Show Much 
Interest in Flour Enrichment 


Toronto, Ont.—Letters from Austra- 
lia indicate that flour millers there are 
still following the development of flour 
enrichment in United States 


They are unable to decide, as yet, 


and Can- 
ada. 
what enrichment would be worth in 
terms of public health to Australia. Their 
flour is different and so also may be its 
natural content of the enriching ele- 
ments. A good deal of scientific research 
work must precede any final opinion on 
these problems. American procedure in 
the addition of vitamins may not be 
wholly suitable to Australian needs and 
it may likewise be the case that costs 
will vary. These things can only be 
learned by scientific investigation. 
Nevertheless, Australian millers are 
showing a commendable interest in this 
subject and will not be satisfied until 
they know all the facts and have satis- 
fied themselves as to what they proper- 
ly ean do by following a policy of en- 


richment to improve the physical health 
of their flour consumers. In the meantime 
limitations imposed by war hamper any 
The nec- 
essary synthetics are not produced in 
Australia, nor are they readily obtainable 
from abroad. The United States will 
be the most convenient source of supply 
but for the present means of communica- 
tion is hampered by war and its restric- 
tions. 

Latest information Australia 
leaves no doubt as to intention of various 
milling companies there to investigate the 
possibilities of enrichment as soon and 
as thoroughly as they can. Authorities 
on this continent will naturally be called 
upon for everything in the way of in- 
formation which they are competent to 
supply. Later, when the requirements 
are clear, United States and Canadian 
producers may supply the ingredients 
necessary to complete the enrichment 
program. 


effort to get the picture clear. 


from 


Britishers Look 
Forward to Return 
of White Bread 


Lonpon, Eno.—Two things to which 
Britishers are looking forward in con- 
nection with the approaching end of 
hostilities are the removal of the black- 
out and the restoration of white four 
and the white loaf. The former is not 
far off, modifications already coming in. 
to force on Sept. 17, when the return to 
single summer time occurred, but as 
yet nothing can be prophesied as to when 
white bread will once again adorn the 
table. It is common knowledge, how- 
ever, that the armed forces across the 
English Channel are being fed with 
white bread. 

In a recent radio broadcast reference 
was made to the way in which the Brit- 
loaf, 
When the territory held by the invading 
field 
bakeries, their bread was carried across 


ish soldiers welcomed the white 


troops was too small to admit 


from England. With the advance into 
France, field bakeries were set up and 
now the troops are being supplied with 
white bread, which, so the story runs, 
they at first regarded almost as cake. 
When in England they were served with 
the national 85% extraction bread, which, 
it is said, caused more complaint than 
any other item of their food. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Belgium Inquires 
for Wheat After 
5-Year Absence 


Lonpon, Enetanp.—“Though Belgium 
was reported to be in the market for 
20,000 tons of Manitoba wheat,” says the 
Liverpool Corn Trade News of Sept. 20, 
“forward trading during the week was 
quiet.” 

This report is unique from the fact 
that it has been about five years since 
Belgium was in the market for wheat 
or anything else, and it starts new 
It will not be lon; 
before Holland is in the market as 
for wheat, flour and other commodities, 


thanks to the steady advance of the 


era of trading. now 


well, 





Allies, although they are having « stiff 
fight for this territory. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
G. BRUCE SMALL RESIGNS 
Lonvon, Eno.—G. Bruce Small, secre- 


tary of the National Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers, Confectioners and Caterers 


for the last 17 years, has announced his 
impending resignation as secretary 45 
from Dec. 81 next, but will continue 


as editor of the association’s journal, 
“The National Association Review.” Mr. 
Small made his intention to resign known 
at the quarterly meeting of the council 
of the association in London. L. F. 
Cadwallader, the assistant secretary of 
the association, has been named succes- 
sor to Mr. Small. 
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SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











DULUTH, MINN. 


ZAGED 


Flour from this mill comes to you 


fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘''AMBERMILCO”’ 














A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 
— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 


STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA © ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











300 Bbls Capacity 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











OES 7S S/S SN SN 7) 
= - 


FULTON 
BAG & COTTON PR 25" 
MILLS 








. - . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 


THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
... Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 














— 
ee bd > 
Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
HITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
— 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 


933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











— 


“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 





lf SUNNY KANSAS is 
new to you, we should 
like to tell you some- 
thing of its regular habits 


and unfailing purpose. 


Its characteristics 
make fast 


friends. 


* 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





a ‘Ne 2 me 
.LL~ROGALSKY MILLI 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











PAGE’S 
FLOURS 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 





ae 
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Centen nial Flouring Mills Co, 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 

















y Ft 

















NEW SPOKANE. MILL. "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD > 


MILLS AT TACOMA * SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE * PORTLA D 


— 








FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 


elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, & 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers RESTON a 


Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 





oikeccn Miuiine Co. 


TRCHANT MILLERS 


COLLINS FLOUR MILLS. Inc. ESTABLISHED 1865 











5 ceaipie nba SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
; _— eile acca grep dn eee and Domestic Flours : 
CaS Gerreepontonce’ bototted Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 














Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








GROWN 
SATE S 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cw's, 








Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York, | 





WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 




















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN eT ee 
sian we. Regn ales ai Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 

















Minnesota Girt Four... . . . long on quality: 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


° oth Witenes CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Millis: St. Pau! 


Ze HAROLD A. MERRILL 
Grain and Ranches 


Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Member of the Kansas City and 
Chicago Boards of Trade 











_ 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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N. W. Flour Output 
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Milis not reporting, but estimated: 
Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
<s made, sacks bus 
12 MINIS seeeeeee 3 a; 64,888 
Gipaillie cic. siete 20,108 3,420,050 8,071,317 
In addition 6 mills were idle; 2 out of 
pusiness. 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1943: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills iting, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 
9 2,000 and over. 11,172 1,913,004 4,438,170 
4 ) to 2,000. 5,978 1,102,110 2,556,896 
9 0 to 800. 1,274 38,099 88,389 
2 0 to 400. 490 6,879 16,000 
3 Le than 200. 343 4,471 10,374 
1g milis reporting 19,257 3,064,563 7,109,829 
Mil not reporting, but estimated: 
Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made, sacks bus 
12 milIS ..eceeee 1,764 21,168 49,110 
95 n S 080-4008 21,021 3,085,73 7,158,939 
In sddition, 5 mills were idle, 
Fi es for year ending Aug. 31, 1942: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 
2 2,000 and over. 11,172 1,757,240 4,034,478 
4 ) to 2,000. 5,978 821,648 1,886,436 
2 ¢ to 800. 1,274 45,160 103,683 
4 0 to 400. 931 74,480 171,000 
4 Le than 200. 490 7,309 16,781 
16 m reporting 19,845 2,705,837 
Milis not reporting, but estimated: 
Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made sa bus 

9 millS ..cccoee 1,078 19, 44,212 

96 milla wccccsce 20,923 2,725,094 6,3 
In dition, 5 mills were idle; 1 mill out 
yf I ness, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
F es for year ending Aug. 31, 1944: 
Daily Wheat 
No ‘apacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mill ing, sacks ks made, sacks bus 
j to 1,200. Lt 338,807 2 
Le than 200 167 6,625 
reporting 2,323 845,432 801,40 
Mil 1ot reporting, but estimated: 
Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made, sacks bus 
8 n 1,382 12,438 28,856 
MAIS. a csiccsce 3,705 357,870 $30,259 
I idition seven mills were idle 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1943 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 
4 0 to 1,200. 2,401 320,412 
IL than 200. 225 8,497 
7 mills reporting 2,626 328,909 759,779 
M not reporting, but estimated: 
Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made, sacks bus 

TUNG oceans ,323 §,152 11,901 
ld 1 1 2:6-00.000 3,949 334,061 771,680 

Ir idition, 6 mills were idle, 1 out of 
bus 
F es for year ending Aug. 31, 1942: 

L Daily Wheat 
No Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
I iting, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 

to 1,200. 2,156 314,866 722,907 
) to 400. 588 43,555 100,000 
Le than 200. 314 16,403 37,661 
i reporting 3, 058 374,824 860,568 
M not reporting, but estimated: 
Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks — sacks bus 

So IMiG. Jscaesie 1,333 ,973 156,060 
16 MW Misesess 4,391 442 797 1,016,628 

In addition 5 mills were idle, 2 out of 
bus s 

MONTANA 
I ires for year ending Aug. 31, 1944: 
Daily Wheat 

No Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks ane 
“ 00 and over 5,586 1,756, 951 3,§ 

) 00 to 2,000. 6,497 1,640,680 3°70 

i 00 to 600. 1,568 152,162 

) Less than 200 382 19,399 

14 lls reporting 14,033 3,569,192 8,066, 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
- sacks made, sacks bus 
am TH. 54'c% 9-4 1,029 73,504 166,119 
Pe mite, ccs suc 15,062 3,642,696 8,232,494 
In addition 12 mills were idle, one out 





of business, 











Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1942 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 









2 2,000 and over. 5,586 1,602,153 3,620,865 
5 600 to 2,000. 6,517 1,427,905 3,227,065 
5 200 to 600. 1,813 193,496 437,300 
6 Less than 200. 676 30,523 68,981 
18 mills reporting 14,592 "3,2 254,077 7,388 54,211 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made, sacks bus 
22 MAM écvccres 882 54,390 122,921 
SO WINS  vcccsves 15, 474 3, 308, 467 7,477,132 
In addition, 9 mills were idle and 1 mill 
burned. 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1942: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks ee sacks bus 
2 2,000 and over. 5,586 ,130,575 2,595,709 
5 600 to 2,000. i 964 
4 200 to 600. 


3 Less than 


14 mills reporting 
Mills not 





200. 





estimated: 
Wheat 
ground, 


reporting, but 
Daily 


capacity, Flour 


sacks made, sacks bus 
ae ere 1,999 145,354 333,720 
32 mille .ccccoee 15,729 2,383,601 5,472,556 
In addition, 7 mills were idle, 1 out of 
business, 
CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 


NORTHWEST 





No. Flour Wheat 
mills made, sacks ground, bus 
13 39,% aN ret 
140 34,5: 

147 30,467,382 

150 8,581,041 65,619, 746 


66,951,591 
67,989,474 


53 29,161,139 
28,193,207 
28,116, 798 





77,404,143 
81,196,197 





The following tables show the number of 
active flour mills in Minnesota (Duluth 
Superior and St. Paul), North Dakota, South 


Dakota, Montana and Minneapolis, and in- 


cludes the daily capacity, the number of 
sacks of flour produced, the number of 
bushels ground and percentage of capacity 
operated, by years ending Aug. 31: 


MINNESOTA* 




















Year ending Aug. 31: 
daily Flour Wheat P. ct 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills sacks sacks pacity 
1944.. 55 82,408 17,047,061 68.9 
1943.. 57 81,192 16,498,733 7,947,088 67.7 
1942.. 59 79,301 13,359,163 30, 671,548 56,1 
1941.. 60 79,478 y 72 29, 143, 489 7 
1940.. 66 79,8401 2 ; 3 
1939.. 70 75,827 13, ‘a 
1938.. 72 79,766 12,0§ 777,746 49.9 
1937.. 83 92,114 12,480,608 28,654,462 45.1 
*Inc ludes Duluth-Superior and St. 
88 5,3 ; 77 34, 160, 7 
88 
85 
84 } 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Year ending Aug. 31: 
Daily Flour Wheat P.ct 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills sacks bus pacity 
1944.. 3 5 
1943.. 
1942.. 
1941.. 





SOUTH DA K¢ ITA 


ending Aug. 31: 
Daily Flour Wheat P. ct. 
No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 


mills sacks 


sacks 





pacity 
39 4 















1: 3,705 
14 3,949 Faas 680 
16 1,016,628 
17 1,065,702 36.0 
16 1,267,583 40.3 
16 § 1,202,844 38.7 
17 386, 343 87,015 30.0 
21 361,020 828,871 26.0 
22 486, 088 1,116,017 32.6 
24 q 912,770 25.8 
17 3 355,616 28.9 
14 409,538 940,265 39.2 
MONTANA 
Year ending Aug. 31: 
Daily Flour Wheat P.ct 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills ‘ks sacks bus pacity 
1944.. ) 642,696 8,232,494 80.6 
1943.. 32 ‘ 
1942.. 
1941.. 
1940.. 
ys 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Year ending Aug. 31: 
Daily Flour Wheat P. ct. 
Crop No. capacity, made, greund, of ca- 
year mills sacks sacks bus pacity 
1944.. 15 53,214 14,842,067 33,988,333 92.9 
1943.. 15 63,214 13,556,169 31,179,188 84.9 
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CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of 






















the 














United 





States Department 





























of Commerce 





announces 





















































statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. These returns include 
only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 9,800 or more sacks of flour 
annually. 

For August, 1944, 881 companies report 1,006 mills, of which 85, with daily capacity of 
39,782 sacks, were idle. Of the 1,006 mills which reported detailed production data at 
the biennial census of manufacturers, 1939, 979 accounted for 93.5% of the total wheat flour, 
218,282,705 sacks, reported for that year. 

The wheat ground averaged 139.0 Il per sack of flour in August, 139.1 in July, 139.2 
in June, 139.0 in May, 138.8 in April, 1.1 in March, 139.3 in February, 139.5 in Janu- 
ary, 1944, 139.1 in December, 1943, 138.9 in November, 138.8 in October and 38.8 in 
September, 1943. 

The offal reported amounted to 39.6 lbs per sack of flour in August, 39.7 in July, 
10.0 in June, 40.2 in May, 39.6 in April, 40.0 in March, 39.9 in February, 40.2 in January, 
1944, 39.9 in December, 1943, 39.7 in November, 39.6 in October and 39.4 in September, 1943. 

Lbs Pct. of 
wheat total 
oc Production Daily wheat per capac- 
Month and year Mills re- “Ww heat Wheat flour ca- sack ity op- 
1944— porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, lbs ity, sacks of flour erated 
| eerie ar 1,006 3,67 2 20,146,85 98,575,298 1,143 139.0 65.2 
eae es 1,002 18,270, 1.3 139.1 63.9 
SO oe 975 17,826, 446 1,13 k 60.2 
DN. aise een esees 975 18,117,189 3,1 61.2 
BEE. « $.606400:08.00 975 17,714,445 1,14 61.9 
ee 977 46, 019, 888 19,846,083 | 64.7 
POUPUEEY sccecscs 981 46,441,265 20,009,677 1,136,739 73.3 
SORUBTY ceccccces 981 52,063,318 22,400,359 1,135,807 78.9 
1943— 

Dacember ....... 994 49,462,543 21,332,364 - 1,138,162 72.1 
November ....... 994 48,698,529 21,033,409 1,137,119 67.0 
CSLORSF .ccesscss 995 48,689,821 21,043,910 832, 1,137,625 71.6 
September ....... 998 45,665,340 19,703,069 776,800,088 1,137,924 63.3 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 768 IDENTICAL MILLSt Per ct 
Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 
-— Production b Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour ca- persack per sack oper- 
August ground, bus flour, sacks’ offal, It pacity, sacks of flour of flour ated 

15,739,366 19,758,568 781 1,068,395 138.9 39.6 j 

coeee 11,9 9 18,088,641 721,730, 1,068,987 139.3 39.9 
39,836,866 17,131, 180 684,921,307 1,037,885 139.5 10.0 

SUSE és asues 848,725 16,314,586 650,489,218 1,023,853 139.2 39.9 

2 re Sane a 790,916 16,700, 194 674,949,55 1,021,036 139.4 40.4 

+The ‘“‘identical’’ mills included in the above table are those which have reported 
regularly for each year since 1940 As the production by these mills accounted for 98.1% 
of the 20,146,857 sacks of regular wheat flour production reported by a total of 1,006 mills 
for August, 1944, the annual comparisons are fully significant. During August, 49 of these 
mills, with a daily capacity of 21,681 sacks, were idle, and five mills with a daily capacity 
of 14,498 sacks, produced only granular flour. Since Jan 1, 1944, four mills have been 
reported as out of business, two as destroyed by fire, and one as dismantled The total 
capacity of these five mills was given as 7 sacks 

15 58,898 65.4 *Include Duluth-Superior. 
+4 eines ie No. Output, Ground, 
+ git rege mills 1957-3 ] bus 
. ga BF +1 2 ~Minnesota* 27,777,746 
16 84,074 14.4 6 North Dakota 4,432,414 
16 $4,574 39.7 . . = ig 
16 ‘ Ba 8 17 South Dakota 887,015 
16 ‘Wd 38 Montana 5,569,870 
16 94,472 16.5 15: 16,841 649 38 667.0 4 
15 ) »O48 38,067,045 
16 108.858 15 16 Minneapolis 11,275,149 886.821 
SUMMARY BY CROP YEARS i 
No Output Ground a urend totals 28,116,798 64,553,866 
mills 1943-44 bu “Includes Duluth-Superior 
55 Minnesota* 9,037,77 
22 North Dakota 8,071,317 
South Dakota 830,259 
26 Montana 8,2 194 C 
; eee nose ensus Report 
116 »4,467,67 6,171,84 
15 Minneapoli s 14,842, 06 988,3: 
131 9,309,744 90,160,1 (Continued from page 12.) 

neludes Duluth-Superion igan, Colorado and Idaho. Other states 
No. Output, Ground were lower or unch: od i sa : 
mills 1942-43 sacks bus anged in percentage. 

57 -sota* 6,498,7 37,947,088 4 h , . 

25 North Dakota "MOSS 731 7158/9539 The August census figures were com- 
14 South Dakota 771,680 piled from 881 firms operating 1,006 
29 Montana 7,477,132 - . . 

Md mills of which 979 mills produced 93.5% 
On 5 gag . . . 
asf ttidiaialti etek of the total production reported in the 
ais - - 1939 census of manufactures. Since the 
140 36,783,161 $4,534,027 


*Includes 
No. 
mills 1941-42 

59 Minnesota* . 
25 North Dakota 
South Dakota 
32 Montana 


Duluth-Superior 


( fice ut, 


2,383,601 


18,910,655 















Minneapolis 11,556,728 

147 30,467,382 
*Includes Duluth-Superior. 

No. Output, 

mills 1940-41 sacks 
60 Minnesota* 

25 North Dakota 

17 South Dakota 

33 Montane ......% 

135 18,199, 317 
15 Minneapolis 10,381,724 

150 8,581,041 
*Includes Duluth-Superior 

No. Output, 

mills 1939-40 sacks 
66 Minnesota* . 12,930,849 
24 North Dakota .. 2,370,210 
16 South Dakota 552,103 
$2 Montana ....... 2,823,788 

138 18,676,950 
15 Minneapolis 10,484,189 

153 29 161, 13 
*Includes Duluth-Superior. 

No. Output, 

mills 1938-39— sacks 
70 .Minnesota* ..... - 13,004,102 
23 North Dakota i, ribo 197 
16 South Dakota f j 
32 Montana ....... 

141 

16 Minneapolis 

157 28,193,207 

















,950,627 


rround, 
bus 
443,489 





5,619,746 


Ground, 
bus 
,688,170 
5,441,810 
267,583 


6,483,186 


2,880,749 
070,842 


3,951,591 


Ground, 
bus 
856,355 
4,301,401 
,202,844 
6,930,184 








67,989,474 








August 
it 


mills, may be 


inferred 


reports include an 


additional 


that 


the pro- 


portion of the total production was about 









95% for August. 
AUGUST FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for August, 1944, 
is reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
by state 
Wheat Wheat 
No ground flour 
State mills bus sacks 
Kansas . 73 7,031,695 27 
New York ‘ 28 5,634,616 
Minnesota ‘ 11 5 
Missouri ere 51 
Texas 32 
Illinois 34 
Washington 17 
Oklahoma ° . wae 
Ohio : os ‘ 67 
Oregon 18 
Nebraska 30 
California 10 
Tennessee ..... 18 
Iowa 10 
PEI, 650s ovts% 45 
Kentucky 61 
Michigan ...... 39 
Virginia , ‘ 76 
North Dakota 10 
Montana 15 E 
Colorado 19 599,764 
FOE 6 mies eee 18 609,133 
Wisconsin ve 7 436, 
Pennsylvania 96 
North Carolina . 34 
Tda@ho ..cvsscces 14 
MaOryl@Dd .ccecce 23 
GOOPBIA . ocedesss 11 
South Carolina . 9 
West Virginia 10 
Other States 30 161,645 
Total .ccccces 1,006 46, 3,670,552 20,146,395 


30 





E. R. Eudaly 


... new duties at Universal Mills ... 


E. R. Eudaly, who has been connected 
with the extension service of Texas A. 
& M. College for the past 18 years, will 
assume his new duties as dairy and live- 
stock specialist for Universal Mills, Fort 
Worth, on Nov. 1. 
he has 
extension service and for five years prior 
During 


his term of service as dairy specialist 


For the past 13 years, 
been dairy specialist with the 


to that he was swine specialist. 


Mr. Eudaly is credited with playing an 
important role in the greatest develop- 
ment of the dairy industry Texas has 
ever known. 
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Tobey 


Lt. Col. James A. 
.. “trifling encounters with bombs”... 


Lt. Col. James A. Tobey, who left his 
job as director of the department of nu- 
trition in the American Institute of Bak- 
ing two years ago to do a job for his coun- 
try in the sanitary corps of the U. S. 
Army, writes from England that he has 
had some recent trifling encounters with 
flying bombs, all of which he managed to 
dodge. He shared recent issues of THE 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER and THE AMER- 
ICAN BAKER a group of officers 
“concerned with food and agriculture in 
a certain enemy country with which we 
to be deal- 


with 


military governors expect 


ing quite soon.” 





Mostty PERSONAL + + 





MILLERS IN MANHATTAN 

Dwight K. Yerxa, vice president and 
general sales manager, Commander 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
New York trade. 

Paul H. Baum, vice 
director of sales for William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, made his 
headquarters with E. S. Thompson dur- 


York en 


visited the 


president and 


ing a brief stop-off in New 
route to Baltimore. 

T. H. Sherwood, vice president and 
general manager Walnut Creek Milling 
Co., Great Bend, Kansas, visited J. H. 
Blake, New York flour broker, during 
an eastern tour of flour markets. 

IN CENTRAL STATES 

L. V. Mika, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. central 
states calling on the trade. 


Louis, is in the 


STEADY TRAVELER 

E. P. Mitchell, president, Flour Mills 
of America, week 
from a visit in 
week is leaving to look over some of 


Ine., returned last 


Minneapolis and _ this 


his company’s properties in Kansas and 
Oklahoma. 


TREK SOUTHWARD 

Harry Krulewitch, New York flour 
broker, has left for his annual winter 
visit to Florida. 
MOVES TO KANSAS CITY 

Larry Felton, for several years man- 
ager at Denver for the yeast division of 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., moved to Kansas 
City last week to take over his duties 





Fred W. 


Nicolai, his successor in Denver, was with 


as branch manager there. 


Mr. Felton in Kansas City. 


SECOND DAUGHTER 

V. R. West, director of public rela- 
tions, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
is the father of a daughter, Vicki May 
Lou West, born Oct. 20. Mrs. West 
and the baby are doing fine. A picture 
of their first 
cover of THe Norruwestern MILier in 


child, a girl, was on a 


February. 
CHICAGO VISITORS 

Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: H. W. Taylor, Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle; H. C. Edwards, 
(Mo.) Flour Mill; E. O. 
Peterson, Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake 
City, Minn; J. E. Spaeth, Shellabarger’s, 
Inc., Salina; C. D. McKenzie, McKenzie 
Milling Co., Quiney, Mich; A. P. Cole, 
Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh. 


Higginsville 


MEMORIAL SERVICE 

William P. Dolan, of the Kelly-Erick- 
son Co., Omaha, attended memorial serv- 
ices in City Oct. 14 for his 
brother, Ed, who was killed in ‘action 
in France recently. Ed Dolan was first 
lieutenant in the infantry, and was in 
the coal business in Kansas City before 


Kansas 


joining the army. 


GRANDFATHER AGAIN 

W. B. Madaus, manager of the grain 
department for the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, became a 
grandfather for the second time last 


week when a girl was born in a Hutch- 
inson hospital to Mrs. John Madaus. 
Av. MM 38cl John Madaus is expected 
to come from Jacksonville, Fla., at an 
early date to greet his daughter. 
SUPERINTENDENT APPOINTED 

C. M. McHugh has succeeded C. W. 
“Mays, who resigned recently, as super- 
intendent in charge of production at the 
Rossford, Ohio, plant of Larrowe Mill- 
ing Co., division of General Mills, Inc., 
and has become a member of the Toledo 
Board of Trade. He has been with 
General Mills for about 20 years. 
AT CHEMISTS’ MEETING 

A number of Minneapolis mill and 
grain company chemists are attending 
the convention of the 
Chemists Society in Chicago this week, 
among them being S. O. Sorenson, of 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., C. G. 
Harrel, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and David 
E. Terry, General Mills, Inc. 


American Oil 


CLEVELAND VISITOR 

L. P. Johnson, Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was a_ recent visitor in 
Cleveland. 


CALLING ON TRADE 

K. Knerr, Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Cleveland branch, has 
calling on the trade in 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania. 


sales manager, 


been eastern 
LEGISLATION AND FLOUR 

Affleck, president of the 
Philadelphia Association of Flour Dis- 


James R. 


tributors, at a meeting of the associa- 
tion in the Bourse on Oct. 19, led a dis- 
cussion on the effect of recent legisla- 
tion on the flour business. 


ST. LOUIS VISITOR 
Austin Morton, Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, was in St. Louis last 


Kansas 


week visiting his parents. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 
As. F. 


utor, was a 


Cole, Pittsburgh flour distrib- 
Minneapolis visitor this 


week. 
AT HOME OFFICE 

Walter G. Noren, of Upper Darby, 
Pa., who represents the King Midas 
Flour Mills in Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, is visiting the home office in Min- 
neapolis this week. 
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Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended Oct. 21, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 

Minneapolis.. 852 804 62 41 2,470 3,933 

Duluth éivee Bee eee Bae 440 977 4,035 
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Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 


Sept. Oct, Oct. Oct. 
30 7 14 21 
Five mills . 26,217 30,680 31,732 *15,834 


*Three mills. 
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Valuable Veterans 


“In our business we’re figuring that 
veterans who return to their jobs with 
us after this war will be of the utmost 
value in building our future,” said Wil- 
liam R. Heegaard, sales manager for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
in a man-on-the-street interview recent- 
ly. “It is my opinion that veterans will 
influence political and economic life very 
materially—and I hope they do.” 
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OpiITUARY vv v 


G. A. FRANK 

G. A. Frank, of the G. A. Frank 
Milling Co., near Staunton, Va., died re. 
cently. The mill is now under the man- 
agement of his son, Wade Frank. Mr. 
Frank had long been a member of the 
Piedmont Millers Association. 


DEWEY FREEMAN 

Dewey Freeman, of the Yelton Milling 
Co., Rutherfordton, N. C., died recently, 
He was chairman of District No. 1} ie 
sociation of Operative Millers and was 
a member of the Piedmont Millers \sso- 


ciation. 


MRS. JAMES M. GILCHRIST 

Mrs. James M. Gilchrist, wife of the 
vice president of the Searle Grain Co,, 
Ltd., of Winnipeg, and 
Augustus L. Searle, of Minneapolis, died 
at her home in Winnipeg last week 


daughter of 


MRS. EMORY J. PRICE 

Mrs. Emory J. Price, wife of the for- 
mer personnel director of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, died last week. She 
is survived by her husband and a daugh- 


ter. 


LYLE KIDDLE 

Lyle Kiddle, 47, manager of the La 
Grande (Oregon) Milling Co., dropped 
dead at his home there on Oct. 18. He 
had been suffering from heart trouble 
for several years and had spent the week 
previous to his death in a hospital. The 
Ia Grande plant is one of three mills 
owned by the Pioneer Flouring Mill Co, 
Island City, Oregon, in which Lyle Kid 
cousins, 


dle was a with two 


Mert and Fred Kiddle, who survive, as 


partner 





* HOME ON LEAVE kk 








After 18 months of service wit! the 
navy air corps in the South Pacific, Lt 
Carl H. Humphrey, USN, has returned 


to the United States. Before he entered 
the service, Lt. Humphrey was for many 
years Michigan manager of the Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago. He and Mrs. 
Humphrey are spending a few days in 
Chicago and will then visit their many 
friends in their home town of Detroit. 
When he returns to duty, Lt. Humphrey 
will be stationed at the Naval Air Base 
at Glenview, III. 


Octobe 
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FOR ACCURATE 
ECONOMICAL FLOUR 
ENRICHMENT— 


Wz TRAM 


WINTHROP S BRAND OF FLOUR ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 
PATUNT APPLIED FOR 


IT’S FREE- 
FLOWING! 


Quick delivery from New York, Chicago, 

Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, San Francisco, 

Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. Ask 
for new low prices. 








WINTHROP 








Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 











“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








‘ Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 








. eoaRe 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A, 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 


ers at elevators we own and operate. 


a 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





a 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








a 
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do his mother, his wife, one son and a 
brother. Lyle Kiddle spent his lifetime 
in the. operating end of the milling busi- 
ness. He was active in the organization 
of the Pacific District of the Association 
of Operative Millers, as well as in civic 
and political affairs. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Oct. 14, 
1944, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 





Baltimore ....<-. 4,291 
lS ese ree 1,751 ee ars ra 
era 3,565 814 677 63 

re 813 93 ‘ie = 
Duluth ....ccess ee 260 
Fort Worth .... 673 ae *: s 
eee 600 404 ae 286 
New York ...... 3,290 es 

BPROEt  cccscces 254 
Philadelphia 1,784 

ONE sa'6.5:3.4:biers 17,021 1,311 677 609 
Oct. 7, 1046 . 16,603 1,738 677 518 











Millfeed Review 











(Continued from page 14.) 
weather has favored the conditioning of 
the new crop for harvesting. 

Significant changes in the consump- 
tion of feedstuffs have made it desir- 
able for the War Food Administration 
to revise its index of feedstuffs prices. 
Selection of a new base period which 
reflects recent shifts in consumption, 
has the effect of lowering the index num- 
ber materially, the agency reports, and 
this week’s figure stands at 165.5, the 
same as the revised figure a week ago 
and 162.3 a year ago. 


MILLFEEDS MORE LIBERAL 


Offerings of millfeeds at Minneapolis 
are more plentiful, with mills now will- 
ing to sell in straight cars without flour. 
Local production has been at a good 
rate and these supplies are being supple- 
mented by offerings from western mills, 
who also report that supplies appar- 
ently have caught up with the demand. 
Handlers report ready outlets for every- 
thing available, although more is being 
channelled to jobbers and country dis- 
tributors as feed mixers show less in- 
terest. Because of the labor shortage, 
many mills wish to sell wheat feeds in 
bulk wherever possible and buyers in 
position to handle feed in this manner 
have access to liberal amounts.  Ceil- 
ing prices continue to prevail. Mills in 
the Northwest are not interested in sell- 
ing millfeed for distant delivery. 

Kansas City millfeed offerings are 
somewhat better, with scattered straight 
cars of both bran and shorts available in 
the spot market and occasional transac- 
tions for scattered shipments as much 
as a year ahead. Demand remains ac- 
tive and buyers are willing to take both 
near-by and deferred offerings as they 
become available, 

The situation in millfeeds is some- 
what easier at Chicago, with mixers not 
anxious buyers. Spot offerings, how- 
ever, are not large and are disposed of 
readily in mixed cars. Buffalo mill- 
feeds continue firm, despite slightly in- 
creased supplies. 

PRODUCTION 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and Southwest, showed little 
change during the week, with the total 
output at the three centers amounting 
to 56,817 tons, compared with 55,811 
the previous week and 56,178 a year ago, 
according to figures compiled by Tue 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER. Crop year pro- 
duction to date totals 876,967 tons, 
against 884,171 in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 








“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


er 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 




















“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 

















AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 
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GRAIN RATE RELIEF 
OPPOSED BY TRADE 


Seven Organizations Join in Protest 
Against Proposed ICC Report 
Favoring Adjustment 


Wasuinoctron, D. C.—Seven western 


trade and have 
joined in a protest against a proposed 
report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s fourth section board, and rec- 
that 


from mid-western grain carriers. 


grain organizations 


ommend rate relief be withheld 

Exceptions filed by the Texas Indus- 
trial Traffic League and the Fort Worth 
Grain and Cotton Exchange declared that 
applications of mid-western grain car- 
riers should be disposed of according to 
normal transportation conditions, not the 
emergency war conditions which are of a 
temporary that 
findings of the board are contrary to the 


nature. They added 


intent of the long and short haul 


pro- 
visions of the commerce act. 

The St. Joseph (Mo.) Grain Exchange 
that the 
favoring the 


recommended examiner's pro- 
relief re- 
quested, be adopted by the ICC.  Fail- 


ing that, the St. Joseph group recom- 


posed report, 


mended that such findings as were made 
in the coming proceedings be applied on- 
ly to fourth section departures and that 
there be no new percentage adjustment 
limitations on rates, routes, or transit. 
The brief filed by 
River Mills stated that temporary relief 


Kansas- Missouri 


in effect for nine years is fair and rea 
sonable, and urged that the matter of 
establishing routes be left to managerial 
discretion of the rail carriers. 
“RULE OF THUMB” PROTESTED 
The Board of Trade of Kansas City 
asked 


they had already taken to the examiner’s 


consideration of the exceptions 
report, and requested that the situation 
be considered on its own merits and not 
settled by an arbitrary “rule of thumb” 
established for other products. 

wheat 


Special consideration for was 


urged by the Kansas Corporation Com- 


mission and the committee of Kansas 
farm organizations. They pointed out 


that the brief period of wheat harvest- 
ing in Kansas meant that a huge volume 
of wheat, too big to be handled by the 
storage facilities of any single terminal, 
had to find 


two or three weeks. 


storage somewhere within 

A single terminal to handle the grain 
would be undesirable in any case, hence 
wheat should be allowed to move to any 
of the various storage points and thence 
points where it is 


without penalty to 


ultimately needed. 





Export Subsidy Plans 











(Continued from page 9.) 

The unwillingness of grain interests to 
be bound by the protein specifications 
of a subsidy program is said to be one 
of the differences between the grain and 
flour groups. To impose protein speci- 
fications on the grain trade would be to 
deny it the up-grade 
within a 
the grain representatives point out. 

It is probable that the 


opportunity to 
wheats company’s elevators, 
government 


option to sell wheat to millers and 
wheat exporters will be retained in the 
final draft of the plan, government offi- 
They admit that the presence 


implies a 


cials say. 


of the government option 








threat to force private buyers to take 
unwanted wheat but government repre- 
sentatives in charge of the program say 
that frictions can be avoided through 
careful administration of the program. 


FORMAL PROTEST UNLIKELY 


Trade groups see the dangers which 
can occur under a program subject to 
administrative sanctions or interpreta- 
tions but the industry is so eager to get 
back into the export field that it is un- 
likely any formal protest will be made 
regarding the government option clause. 

The short Australian crop is a factor 
which may ultimately affect the export 
program during the coming year. This 
shortage may be rectified by a readjust- 
ment of the Combined Food Board wheat 
allocation or through an adjustment of 
Canadian and American export quotas. 
There is a feeling here that the Canadian 
interests may be reluctant to draw too 
heavily on their supplies to met the Aus- 
tralian shortage, thereby endangering 
their possibile participation in the broad- 
er United Kingdom program. 
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FEED CONTROL OFFICIALS 
WILL CONSIDER MILLFEED 


Protein variations in millfeeds are on 
the schedule for discussion at the meet- 
ing of the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials in Washington on Oct. 
26-28. This is of special interest at 
this time because millfeeds made from 
the 1944 crop of hard winter wheat 
average perhaps 2% lower in protein 
than normal, and in many cases this 
brings these, feeds below the minimum 
requirements of certain southern states. 
The only problem which low protein 
millfeeds cause elsewhere than in these 
states is that of revising guarantees on 
sacks or tags, in line with the analysis 
of this year’s millfeed. 

The Millers National Federation has 
announced that it will be represented 
at the Washington meeting, and plans 
to make a vigorous effort to obtain the 
elimination of arbitrary standards for 
millfeeds. 
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FORWARD COTTON BAG 
NEEDS REMAIN UNFILLED 


New York, N. Y. 


bag needs are currently unfillable due 


Forward cotton 
to heavier demand by military and naval 
bureaus. Limited yardage for Novem- 
ber and December is reported, but the 
increased requirement for duck to manu- 
facture tent twill and other war required 
materials, will keep bag manufacturers 
from operating on heavier schedules and 
they are refusing orders for future de- 
livery. 
Osnaburgs are generally withdrawn. 
Meetings of trade representatives with 
officials of the Office of Price 
tration give no hope of prompt action 


Adminis- 


for relief of the unsatisfactory price 


ceilings. Some mills are making occa- 
sional sales against stock accumulations 
for urgent military needs, but in regu- 
lar channels, only a very few small lots 
are passing, with the remaining produc- 
tion going into warehouses. 

Although the United 
States are supporting the burlap market 


needs of the 


in India, a sharp decline is reported in 
sacking with goods offered without buy- 
ers. Burlap purchases by United States’ 
and River Platte buyers have been heavy 
representatives of this 


and currently 
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government are reported to be the only 
takers. As a_ result, mills’ prices 
are somewhat lower, bringing levels in 
Calcutta and here to nearly the same 
figures. A decrease in insurance rates 
and in freight rates is also expected 
when Germany falls, thus bringing trade 
conditions closer to normal. The War 
Production Board is expected to con- 
sider all of these factors in November 
when reviewing the return of the burlap 
business to private concerns. 





GEORGE A. COLLINS DEAD 


Director of Service for Pillsbury Mills 
Succumbs After 36 Years With Com- 
pany—Organized Pillsbury Band 





Col- 
lins, 58, director of service at Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Oct. 
lingering illness. Mr. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—George A. 
died 23, following a 
Collins was the 
organizer and director of the Pillsbury 
band and had served the company near- 
ly 36 

Mr. Collins joined the Pillsbury com- 
in 1904 as credit manager and of- 
of the Albany, N. Y., 
He remained there until 


years. 


pany 
fice manager 
branch office. 

















Collins 


The Late George A. 


he was transferred to the Minneapolis 
offices in 1918. He served several months 
in the sales department and then was 


given the responsibility of organizing 
the service department. 
Mr. Collins organized the Pillsbury 


band the first year he came to Minne- 
apolis. The original Pillsbury band con- 


sisted of only 12 musicians. It was 


popular at civic celebrations and enter- 
tainments and also performed at Lib- 


erty Loan bond drives during World 
War I. Through more than 25 years 


of activity, the band’s personnel and 
Mr. Collins gave freely of their time 
to play at various community events, 
hospitals, and for public concerts. Sev- 
eral times at state band contests the 
Pillsbury organization won awards. 

W. H. Gribble, who has been acting 
director of service during Mr. Collins’ 
illness, will continue in that capacity. 
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FIRE IN CENTRAL SOYA ELEVATOR 
Fire broke out on top of a bulk stor- 
Central Co. at 
The unit, which 
had a 450,000 bus, 
was carrying 250,000 bus of soybeans. 
The fire was stopped after an hour and 
a half. Most of the damage was from 
water, 


age unit of the Soya 
Decatur, Ind., Oct. 23. 


capacity of about 
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ONTARIO MASTER BAKERS 
HOLD ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Toronto, Ont.—The Independent Mas. 
ter Bakers Association of Ontario helq 
its seventh annual convention in the 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Oct. 17-18 
The first day’s program was con(ined 
to registration of those in attendance, 
a dinner in the evening with a Canadian 


airman, squadron leader J. D. P rks, 
RCAF, as guest speaker and subse. 


quent entertainment provided by the al. 


lied trades. No business was under- 
taken, the spare time being devoted to 
fellowship and social intercourse. 

On the second day the convention got 
down to business at 10 a.m., wit! ap 
address of presicent, 
William Bunting, presented 
a report on the work of the year. This 


affairs of the 


welcome by the 
who also 
covered the association 
with special reference to the problems 
of the baking industry. Clayton Gar- 
rett, of the 
tion, followed with detailed information 
as to the year’s work. Financial mmat- 
with by the 


business manager associa- 


ters were dealt treasurer, 
Plans for the ensuing year include 4 
publicity campaign for educational pur- 
poses. C. H, Carter addressed the con 
vention on this subject for the pur. 
pose of arousing discussion. 

During the luncheon hour Dana Por 
ter, minister of planning and develop- 
ment in the government of Ontario, ad- 
dressed the convention on rehabilitation 
as it is Ontario. He of- 


fered advice to the baking industry as 


visualized in 


to the part it can play in promoting 


the welfare of this province and _ of 


Canada as a whole. An open discussion 
followed. Hours of work, vacations with 
pay, nutrition, the sugar question, sales 


taxes and other practical matters were 


dealt with. Among the speakers were 
lL. D. Jackson, Hamilton, and R. P 


Sparks, secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of the Baking Industry. Resolutions 
followed after which the convention 
closed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EDWARD F. HOBAN, GLADNESS 
BAKERIES PRESIDENT, DIES 


Edward F. Hoban, founder and presi- 
dent of Gladness Bakeries, Inc., Minne- 
apolis and Milwaukee, died Oct. 17 in 
Minneapolis after an extended illness. 
old. Mr. Hoban is 
survived by his widow and four sons, 








He was 53 years 


three of them in the armed forces. 
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The Late Edward F. Hoban 
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VANITY FAIR 


MARITIME 
IN VADER | Spring Wheat Flour 





October 25, 1944 





SILK FLOSS” 


“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 


Wheat State 
The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








La 






TELEPHONE 


(HIGLUTEN) 

















“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


hat for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Sales Office 
Minneapolis 


Mill at 
Glencoe, Minn. 








PROMPT **» ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 


















SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT 





SOFT WHEAT 






° eae - 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 

Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








UL AD | Al A 
DCANUO TUNITY MILL 


FLOURS 


CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 





BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SIDNEY A. GEISE, FORMER 
FLOUR MERCHANT, IS DEAD 


Sidney A. Geise, 45, died in a Mil- 
waukee hospital on Sept. 22 as a re- 
sult of a blood clot. He had been in ill 
health for a year and was in the hos- 
pital for two weeks before his death. 
Mr. Geise for the past several years was 
with the New York Life Insurance Co., 
since February, 1943, in charge of the 
Milwaukee agency. For 18 years, how- 
ever, he was engaged in the flour busi- 
ness and had a wide acquaintanceship in 
the milling and baking industries in Wis- 
consin and Michigan. He started in 
1920 as a salesman for the Washburn 
Crosby Co. in Wisconsin. Five years 
later he went with the Commander Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, opening a Detroit 
office for that firm. In 1932 he was 
transferred to Milwaukee and placed in 
charge of the central western division 
of the Commander-Larabee Corp. He 
resigned in 1936 to enter the insurance 
field, but returned to flour selling for 
a short while in 1938, with the King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Oct. 20, 1944, and_ re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 

in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 
WEIWRIB 200645 
Private terminals 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


24,302 1,457 13,980 14,833 
9 ° 


Totals cocceee 24,302 1,457 14,004 14,837 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster - 15,993 a 131 50 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WEEONE sas : 11,219 ~ 25 425 
CRUPCHEE owiivcsss 1,878 oc 
Prince Rupert ; 1,209 ee 
Victoria .. ie 704 fs 

go) eee 55,306 1,457 14,160 15,311 
Year ago ....... 78,669 1,419 7,357 8,254 

Receipts during week 
Kt Wm.-Pt. Ar 6,467 248 2,291 1,199 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


OFrn -GiIV, .6<% 214 ‘ 45 167 

TOCRIS: ciccsces G6887 248 2 7 4,366 
Shipments during week 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

BWOKG sus v6 6,886 $5 1,641 2,265 

EOL 6s beter 22 2 91 36 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west 

OP Gi. 2 cases 99 ‘s 18 65 


OURS. 6 sc-bves 7,006 17 1,781 2,366 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 20, 1944 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 86,077 1,598 28,267 26,234 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern diy vad 3,633 350 568 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 20, 1944 
Kt. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 87,589 1,728 28,043 16,971 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern diy s : 1,596 P 390 495 
United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Oct. 14, 1944, and Oct. 16, 1943, as 
reported to the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, in bus (000's 
»mitted): 


Canadian 
-~-American— 7— in bond-—, 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
14 16 14 16 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
Wheat ‘ 195,725 186,755 20,385 6,692 
Corn Sen he - ae 6,891 obs as 
Oats 17,697 1,039 1,525 
i eee 22,571 868 
Barley 21,399 1,191 
Flaxseed 8,551 4 





Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Oct. 14 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat 631,000 (135,000) bus; corn 
260,000 (65,000); oats, none (none); rye 
none (24,000). 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 21, in tons, with com- 
-keceipts— -—Shipments— 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
Minneapolis... e --. 19,530 19,620 
Kansas City .. 475 700 5,050 4,625 
Philadelphia .. 320 460 


parisons: 





WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Ww 





This distinguished family of flours 
has the same strong wheat parent- 


age, but each one, like people, has 











its own niche. The one for you is 
in this trio—let us work with you 


in selecting it. 


Ww 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H.H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















: 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





DULUTH | 


MINNEAPOLIS 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CoO. 8" £205 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 




















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 




















MARKETS IN DETAIL 








































































































































































Quotations Oct. 21: 
$3.70@3.80, standard 
first clear $3.40@3.50; 
patent $3.75@3.85, 95% patent 
first clear $3.20@3.40; soft 
patent $4.30@4.55, straight 
first clear $3.20@3.50. 


EASTERN STATES 


Bakery and family sales 
the trade well booked and 
turn to the conservative 


variety. 
patent 
3.70, 
short 
@ 3.75, 
short 
3.70, 


$3.50@ 


Buffalo: 
light, with 
playing a 
the with 


long term 

















spring first 
patent $3.60@ 
hard winter 
$3.65 
winter 


are 
dis- 
side. 
Buyers seem to be studying the market for 
seriousness. 





time. Buyers are in no immediate 
of flour, most of them having commit- 
ments for three months or more. Sales 
last week were small, coming from those 
few in immediate need of flour, and from 
fill-in buying. Commitments were onl) of 
minimum carlot proportions. Mill agents 
are concentrating more on shipping direc. 


need 


tions, with good results. Mills are run. 
ning weeks behind in getting out s) ip- 
ments. Family flour sales are slow, pyt 
instructions are coming in satisfacto; ily, 


Quotations Oct. 21: 


spring high gluten $3.95 
@3.97, short peeeet st 


$3.85 @3.87, 












































































tons. §280-lb cottons. 


















low protein varieties, which were a drug * 5 greater me ird 
on the market a couple of months ago, While private customers hesitated last week, patent $3.75@3.7 first clear $: D2; 
U Ny FLOUR MARKETS are being sought after. the deficiency was more than made up in southwestern short patent $3.85 @ 3.87, stand. 
° . Many mills are getting far behind on lend-lease buying, which was very heavy. ard patent $3.75@3.77; Texas short Patent 
deliveries. Directions are coming in faster egg a" rhage into ya Pa gee of bed poo peg ee toe = 75 + he sf oft 
ta . iiats jaiian ne mills in large volume. Spring clears winter paten 70@ 5, straights $3.40q@ 

THE SOUTHWEST fi Lernaglberrg ‘ewes ee a nag were firm. The lower protein grades were 3.70, clears $3.50@3.60. 

Kansas City: Sales of flour fell off in ‘elay on the part of the government in Bah aoe gg °1 aennn es, Philadelphia: During the early part of 
the Southwest, with not even the lend-lease furnishing directions on old lend-lease pur- om aeane $3.80 ‘ste a oF ps el 33.70, last week there was not much activity 
volume developing for mills in this area. Chases. Some of this flour was sold for p18 pres $3.35: Ts gg es yer cane tent im the flour market. Regular buyers, ap- 
It appears that mills which bought wheat Shipment last January and February, but $3.80, 95% $3.70 first cl Aga $3 fll P 1 parently having stocked up following the 
in advance of the lend-lease awards, re- directions were not received until Sep- tap ais ort. vateut 3 70, po ‘cles *83 = early part of the month, manifested 1i:tle 
leased some of it the following day, since tember. Bakers usually do not carry heavy eee ee 6.19, frst clear $3. interest. The undertone, however, was yen- 
no other flour business developed to act as stocks during the summer and when cooler New York: Flour sales are light. Buyers erally firm. Reports were that the ar 
a hedge against it. weather sets in, they order flour forward show little interest and even cheap prices Food Administration contracted for a n- 

Sales reached only 15% of capacity, com- more freely. Now, everyone seems to want produce very limited business, with the siderable quantity, principally hard wheat, 
pared with 37% the previous ween and flour at once and mills are snowed under total volume made up almost entirely of enriched, throughout the country, the Ir- 
42% a year ago. All classes of trade are with directions. small, scattered cars and only an oocca- chase calling for delivery between now and 
watching and waiting, with prices too close New bookings by northwestern mills last sional order beyond this. In general, prices the end of the year. If this requirenient 
to the ceiling to be inviting. week aggregated about 67% of their ca- pot “ Rag sige Re —— yin nehe oh a poke pit F gags Pewee ctu ill 

s . Pp acity . > 0% ¢ 2 -arlier 3 =] "é ze, é J cated, -ars e 2AVILY axed, c 8s or 4 a ne ° 
PR mas i saan ae Pherae soon or the wer — . en continue tight, many southwestern mills are dustry is already heavily te to the oan 

, sractory e =struc > ions r 23: establishe - 3 fithdrawing, particularly where govern- of the year. Shipping directions from the 
that gives them tough competition in the . Quotations Oct. 23: established | brands bes, echasés ay ar ‘ak . sae ¢ P er ‘ ine 
.F > ww fs akes » New Eine family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- ment purchases have been large. Cake regular trade and government agencies «on- 
ia tata cateneee hem _ Psy Fs ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent grades hold to a steady turnover, apparent- tinue fairly active. Quotations Oct. 21 
ever, the established demand for " south- $3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent ly anticipating holiday business. spring wheat short patent $3.83, Standard 
western flours seems, to be affected less  $3-34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear se SEER chase a2) eUEec er Sores patent $3.73, first clear $3. > Hard 
than many anticipated $3@3.10, second clear 2.70@2.90, whole $3.87@ 3.95, short patent $3.75@3.85, stand- winter short patent $3.83, ft 

Clears still are weak having received wheat $3.30@3.54. ard patent $3.60@3.75, clears § winter straight, nearby $3.2 
little support from the liberal ash_ re- aout weatern gts gh eamh ENS at Pittsburgh: Flour’ prices stiffened ast 

“ THE CENTRAL WEST ard patent $3.60@3.78, clears . = ‘4 atnatn & ati imitine : 
quirements of the lend-lease purchase. Not ma pe ‘ ‘ sale vv edaie- ht Pe 1 3 504 week. Bakers are still limiting flour buy- 
enough volume of business went into this Chicago: The demand for flour continued raft be ll s raigh ennsy! vania 3 50@ ing to immediate needs. Rural tri-state 
area to make a dent in the clear in- ‘ather quiet last week. Bakers seem to 3.55, Pacific coast $3.68@3.77. areas are buying small supplies of family 
ventory. have their needs fairly well covered for Boston: New flour business is light with flour. Soft spring wheat types were fa- 

Quotations Oct. 21: established brands of the present and see no incentive to enter the trade awaiting results of the national vored in the sales last week. Bakers con- 
family flour $3.75@3.90, bakers short patent the market again. Sales last week were election. Regardless of the outcome, they tinue to order out flour. Quotations, ck, 
$3.25@3.30, standard patent $3.20, straight fairly numerous, but chiefly in smaller lots. believe a market reaction will follow, and Pittsburgh rate points, Oct. 21: hard win- 
grade $3.15, high protein clears $2.60@2.70, Directions were good, Demand for fam- do not want to book farther ahead at this ter bakers short patent $3.70@3.80; straight 
low protein $2.10@2.20. ily flour pod ggg Barto a ono 

ile aattn sieeine eiiva also were good. uotations ct. 21: spring 
Pa igo —_ Rg tt oe oon saan top patent $3.45@3.57, standard patent GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
: $3.35@3.47, first clear $3.10@3.42, second 

Omaha; Flour sales are slow to moder- clear $2@3.09, family flour $4.51; hard win- WHEAT 
ate with bakeries buying very little. Fam- ter short patent $3.35@3.57, 95% patent Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
ily brands are moving in moderate vol- $3.25@3.47, first clear $2.60@3.15; soft win- s P ot . 7” . 
ume. Very little of last week’s govern- ter short patent $3.50@4.21, standard pat- Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City _ Seattle Duluth 
ment flour purchases came to this market. ont $3.35@3.96, first clear $2.85@ 3.25. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Quotations Oct. \21: family short patents . Ps a : Oct. 17 156% 164% 159% 157% 4 157 154% 
$3.45@3.65, standard patents $3.26@3.40, St. Louis: A fair amount of new flour G+, 18 157% 164% 16054 1575% 157% 154% 
bakery short patents $3.28@3.45, high pro- business was placed on the _ books last Oct. 19 156% 165 160% 157% 157% 1541 
tein clears $2.71@2.90, fancy first clears week. However, no large parcels were in- Oct. 20 155% 163% 159 - 156% 157 by 1h4y 
$2.40@2.51, low grade clears $2.25 @ 2.35. cluded in the sales made. There were a Oct. 21 156 164% 159% 156% 157% 1544 

ichit 4 - agape ee ; ia ones few 2,000 to 3,000-sack lots sold to bakers Oct. 23 155% 163% 159% 155% 151% 166% Get 
aor ee ce pee frome 8 fe and blenders for 30 to 90 days’ a nm , ad " 2 

. Pek é rec S fro ad avn: Yar rders were lighter than usual. De- oO N. 

Labor difficulties in Wichita have reduced oe — pp Beng Pes very slow. Prices ane 7 —oewe . om ‘i “ . — es 
operations and mills have been running from ware ausler. abd 6Metinas were more plen- Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
80 to 95%. Mills report they are some- tiful. Jobbers report new bookings excep- Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
what behind in filling orders. tionally light, with buying only for present Oct. 17 114 109% 109% 106 64% 60% 57% 5 

Hutchinson: Flour business showed im- requirements. Central states flour buying Oct. 18 114% 110% 110% 105% 65% 61% 58% 
provement last week. Family buying was was at a low ebb last week, after rather Oct. 19 113% 109% 109% 105% 64% 60% 58% 55 
negligible, but bakers took hold in better generous bookings the previous week. Trade Oct. 20 113% 109% 110 105 65 60% 58 3% 4 
fashion than for some time. Low stocks generally was little interested in offerings. Oct. 21 113% 109% 110% 105% 65% 61% 58% 
were indicated as the reason behind the Bookings made were at or near “eo Oct. 23 113% 109% 110 105% 66% 61% 59% 6% 
revived interest, with most contracts call- levels, with few sales made at less than = * at 
ing for prompt or early shipment. Ship- 5e discount. Quotations Oct. 21: soft " RYE jis FLAXSEED y BARLEY 
ping directions were satisfactory and wheat patent $3.98, cake flour , straight Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
pressed processors both as to labor and $3.7 family short patent straight Dec. May Dec. May Dec, May Dec. May Dec. May 
car supply. and 95% $4.29, first clear 3.75; hard Oct. 17 110% 107% 107% 104% 310 310 310 $654 98 93 

Salina: Demand for flour has been slow. wheat bakers patent $3.44, family short Oct. 18 112% 108% 108% 105% 310 310 310 aks 99 94 
Shipping directions are good, but not as Patent $3.57@3.83, straight and 95% $3.44 Oct. 19 111% 108% 108 = =6105% 310 310 | ee 98% 93% 
brisk as previously. @3.49, first clear $2.68@3.05; spring wheat Oct. 20 110% 107% 107% 105% 310 310 310 suse 98 93 

Texas: Mills reported continued dull flour Bakers petent, straight —_ vee vennns Oct. 21 112% 109% 109% 106% ee $10 310 a 98 4 
business in the third week of October. Toledo: Sales of flour with Central states Oct. 23 113% 110% 109% 107% 310 310 310 99 94 
Sales were practically confined to routine ~ wheat mills tg not quite oa as 
Po See yusiness ¢ range Pro 0 the previous week, when some pick-up oc- ahs " sas z _— 

—. a eee _—_ en aed pir TBs curred, according to the testimony of some SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 

was reported. One Texas mill sold 10,000 mills. It is apparent that the mills making Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 

bags to the army, but no other sales to both soft and hard wheat flours are the load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 

government agencies were reported. Opera- ones doing the most business. The bakery These prices are ceiling prices. Where a range is given the low represents the mill ceiling 

tions continue about unchanged, averaging ee ay Og a. sy igh Fe gg Ma and the high the jobbers’ ceiling; the single quotations are mill ceilings 

7 % Fe itv Ss ills ce siste yuyer, anc Ss robably y z ; = 

ppg = Ue ben oes tee ek. further ahead than is the case with users Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 

and clears were lower. Quotations Oct. 21: and jobbers of soft wheat flours. Some of Spring bran ......... -- $39.80@40.30 $.... hl 86 Gece Decese BocesQocee §$. 0.4186 

family flour, extra high patent $3.80@ 4.10, the most active mills in the central states Hard winter bran ...... 39.80@40.30 ....@. 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@ 

high patent $3.55@3.95, standard bakers are now reporting sales as quiet and slow, Soft winter bran ....... coco QDooes ooee@.... coco Decee o00e@.... oeee@ oes 

under .44% ash $3.52, first clears, not en- although production is holding up well. Standard middlings* 39.80@40.30 ....@37.75 ....@....  38.97@39.47 «- @41,55 

riched $2.70@3, del. TCP. Greatest ee to rig cies is not ab- te altace ocecee ° 39.800 40.30 ee yer sony wei e oon 

sence of sales, but the labor situation. e OM ccccccscsccoces le . sees . eoce coos eoee le oo eG 5 

THE NORTHWEST Cleveland: Withdrawals last week were Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Nashville 

Minneapolis: About the only feature to very good with jobbers as well as bakers, Betiie “BERR. isscaci vicen $44.64@45.14 $44. 84@ 45. ~ om 679 46.1 17 -@42.99 $ -@ 
the flour market last week was the heavy but there were very few new contracts. Hard winter bran ...... 44.64@45.14 44.84@ 3 : coe Docee Be 
lend-lease buying, but the bulk of this Most of the trade is taken care of until Soft winter bran ....... coe e Dooce -@.... pe i cece Doone 43. a0 44.30 
app ; was ace y alc s. z or > irs of > rear, viffic ies Ste @ j 7 
TUR tua Geuttamennt’ wemaht 4,000,000 pode a 8 ee 3 om dn yew geet - temger ——eo Het toe 44.84@ 45.34 45.670 46.17 ; @ 33.99 £4.30 
Ibs Gunsrat trate iaauley nawevar. wae ha the: 1abee GtHALIGn.. Which is weres Flour middlingst ........ 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 +» @42.99 43. 30a 14,3 
bs. r y; ‘ as g ‘ é " bas s ee Bea errr 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 ++ @42.99 @ 
light, and confined largely to small and than it has ever been. Flour jobbers are E 
medium-sized bakers, many of whom buy complaining bitterly Because they are un- é Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
from month to month. able to unload cars in time to prevent Toronto ...+++++- - -@29.00 +++ @30.00 $....@33.00 
Spring high gluten clears are becom- demurrage. It looks as if the holiday {Winnipeg ...... - @28.00 «+ @29.00 +++@ 
ing scarce and are held firmly. Even the season will lack merchandise of the sweet *Brown shorts. fGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 

oo 

Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

Flour— Chicago” oar 3 Kansas City St. Louis i gre York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland naar ille 
Spring first patent .......... $3.45@ 3.57 oa Dee, We cc ueace --@ 3.44 @ 3.80 $3.75@ 3.85 $....@. $....@ 3.83 $3.85@ 3.87 $3.70@ 3.80 eG 
Spring standard patent ..... 3.35 3.47 ei 3.34 , a --@ 3.44 @ 3.70 30a 3.75 ae, ee cross BTS 3.75@ 3.77 3.60@ 3.70 eres 
= ee —— tteeeeeeeee ae \ eo 3.000 3.10 +++@.... +O... ove o @ 8.86 .40@ 3.60 re ore 3.45@ 3.55 3.45@ 3.52 3.40@ 3.50 Row @ 

ard winter short patent 3.35@ 3.57 «+ -@. 3.25@ 3.30 -++@ 3.44 @ 3.80 75@ 3.85 a @ 3.83 3.85@ 3.87 3.75@ 3.85 eee G@ 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.25@ 3.47 -@. @ 3.20 3.44@ 3.49 @ 3.70 60@ 3.78 @ ctceee wee 3.75@ 3.77 3.65@ 3.75 a 
Hard winter first clear ..... 2.60@ 3.15 -@. 2.60@ 2.70 2.68@ 3.05 @ 3.25 2.95@ 3.25 @ @ rer ee 3.20@ 3.40 @ . 
Soft winter short patent 3.50@ 4.21 -@. @. .@ 3.98 @ 3.70 ee ; -@ We. Iyer 3.70@ 3.85 4.30@ 4.55 @ 4.78 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.35@ 3.96 .@ -@. -@ 3.74 ives 3.50@ 3.55 * @. *3.25@ 3.35 3.60@ 3.70 3.50@ 3.70 @ 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) ....@.... -@ -@ YS ae Bares 3.68@ 3.77 ove Wess oDccee pa 65 %,6 SS ete 20 @ ove! 
Soft winter first clear ....... 2.85@ 3.25 Ter) sree -@ 3.32@ 3.75 @ 3.00 ctee vies er ren @ wove 3.50@ 3.60 3.20@ 3.50 4.50@ 4.65 
Rye flour, white ........... 3.02@ 3.10 3.13@ 3.23 @ -»-@ 3.54 oo ++@ 3.35 3.20@ 3.30 wer, ere 3.25@ 3.40 8 .6..@. 3.20@ 3.40 a 
Rye flour, dark ............. 2.64@ 2.85 2.R2I@ 2.RR = -@ 3.14 @ 2.85 o60 Mp eees wre: eee red eee @ 3.10@ 3.20 u 
eeeees, GO BO vct cess eeces -@ 3.75 @ 3.62 --@ @ 3.99 -+++@ 3.98 cote @eecce soe @.. -++@ 4.03 -@ a 
Seattle S. Francisco Standard patent Seattle San Francisco feet ‘{rWinnipeg Toronto ** Winnipeg 
Family patent, 50’s. $....@ 4.12 $.... eee Gicvvae teu Spring top patent... -@5.05 $....@ 5.30 Spring exports§ .......... $9.40 
Soft winter straight ....@.... wee Montana, 100’s.. ‘@ 3. 57 Sea, yn Spring second aeaeaaa” -@4.40 ..@ 4.80 Ontario 90% patentst...... 5.60 
Pastry, 100’s ..... ....@3.02 ....@.... Spring first clearf... .. @3.30 ee. ae 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand cottons. 198-Ib cot 
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ate need $3.60@3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear ing to the United Kingdom and it does Buffalo: Demand is fairly good. Sup- 
commit- $3.15@3.25; spring bakers short patent $3.70 not seem as if that market is gojing to plies are ample and the trend is firm. 
Sales @3.80, standard $3.60@3.70, high gluten be opened up to winter wheat flour in the Quotations: white $3.35, medium $3.25, 
oa Pig straight $3.90, first clear $3.45@3.50; soft immediate future, although importers would dark $2.85. 
rom winter bakers cake flour $4.55@4.60, inter- like to have supplies. Prices are at the ‘| a 4 x wee ’ 
Only of mediate $3.85@3.92, straight $3.63@3.69; ceiling. Quotations Oct. 21: $5.60 bbl, in o- —. pit cgay Mw tng ane 
| agents Pacific coast $3.53@3.73; family flour, na- secondhand cottons, Montreal freights; for alow: Pure aolite flour $3.64, medium $3.44 
S clrec- tionally advertised brands $4.35@4.71, other export $6.25 bbl, in cotton bags, Canadian 4), . ee 2 329. i a 
ire run. 3 3 a Py. a? B0c ‘i dark $3.14, rye meal $3.29. 
prands $4@4.71. seaboard, plus equalization fee of 50c bt 
ut ship- Stocks of Ontario winter wheat are be- Chicago: There was the usual steady 
i but THE SOUTH ing gradually worked off. Farmers have buying of moderate sized lots last week. 
actorily, Tee . siness —" been holding back deliveries. Some of the No real activity developed, but a fair 
en $3.95 New lorie a The a ao — >: grain will Ts fed. The price is the ceil- amount of business was done. Shipping 
seer ird nA piven ote Tei : pits gg Buyers ing. Quotations: $1.26 bu, Montreal freights, directions were good, White patent rye 
‘5G 52; Rete ee ao het to pod ect ‘aan aoe uent- which is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b., $3.02@3.10, medium $2.92@3, dark $2.64 
? “* id- nee fab sueel tetera activity Balas a shipping points, according to freights. @ 2.85. Vv v v 
atent \ a. aa! : ges e a ° : : : e a 
ys ook orthern spring wheat types are fair. Best Winnipeg: There was no indication of Philadelphia: The market ruled firm on 
arts : dei nd is still in southwestern hard wheat any export business in Canadian flour to rye flour last week and prices were gen- Figg agg ag .— oe are 
flour A small amount of midwestern and the United Kingdom last week, but the erally higher. Offerings were light, while 5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
Pacific coast types has been sold. Prices usual moderate amounts were sold to the demand was moderate. White patent $3.25 (Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
est ol remain at full ceiling on most types and West Indies. No actual figure was placed @ 3.40. uation Wanted advertisements will be 
activity pread, cake, cracker and macaroni produc- on the total, but it was not large. Do- Clev 7 ca ‘nih ee — accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
ors, a . ma wie Saute Psat gg vail chi pekiin t weainiies a § ills eveland: The rye market has been sky- E ’ 
ing the fa on, continues 90d. Shippling directions are meatic trade is particularly good, and mills yocketing, but mont of the trade has been mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
d little pol a by the failure of millers to obtain are operating to capacity on both export taken care of and buyers are not interested per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
as ken boxcars. Quotations Oct. 21: hard spring and domestic business. Quotations Oct. 21: at _,these Pe perry anaes gre 3 Nh flour, with order, 
si = family patent $3.64, first patent $3.44, stand- top patent spring for delivery between white $3.20@3.40, dark $3.10@3.20. 
Ps ie ard patent $3.34, fancy clear $3.25@3.30, Fort William and the British Columbia Portland: Pure dark rye $3.48, medium v Md ¥ 
ra at, first clear $3.25, second clear $3.15; hard boundary $5.30, ica § gaa $4.80, sec- $3.52, Wisconsin pure straight $3.70, Wis- 
bi ir- winter family patent $3.75, bakers’ short ond patents to bakers $4.60. consin white patent $3.81. 
na sah patent $3.45@3.60, first clear ~ $2.90@3.10; Vancouver: While domestic demand for New York: Rye flour sales are scattered. HELP WANTED 
seg il Bork Wess enor — Pt Aig coaeaanie flour, both hard and soft wheat grinds, Pure white patents $3.20@ 3.30. Vv 
the in- ee a ee cee ee oe ees Pittsburgh: ‘The rye flour market con. 7M@ STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
Hie oii Nashville: New sales were spotty last outlook remains very clouded. Stocks of ; ‘ i dagahalie Biihea ate BREROS iloe= has real opportunity for a topnotch 
ih the week and limited almost entirely to a few hard wheat flour in dealers’ hands here tinues very — et tae A gel 4 a. proven flour salesman, in one of the best 
Be cue scattered lots of soft wheat patents and are reported ample for current needs, but er. one See. continue tg central states territories. Contact sales 
ct. 1 occasional 95% for quick to 60 days’ ship- not burdensome. Bakery sales are holding flour, fancy white $3.30@3.35, medium $3.2 manager, The Standard Milling Com ay. 
andard mer! In some instances, soft wheat mills up fairly well, but store business remains @ 3.25. Chicago , Il. pany, 
H ird were anxious to move a little flour for on the light side. Prices are firm. Quota- ‘a , = 
3; soft quick shipment and in order to do so made tions Oct. 21, cotton sacks: first patents WANTED — EXPERIENCED CHEMIST, 
sliz} concessions in price. Cutoffs and $5.40, bakers patents $5, Vitamin B $4.90. OATMEAL MARKETS capable of taking charge of operating 
a ten clea are practically impossible to move. More Ag ge oll pe it tage d ao Mat routine in large central Kansas milling 
ie hee Cooler weather has stimulated more de- tario mills and ~ ag ge e758. . company. Address 6997, The Northwest- 
riestate mani for hot breads and as merchants’ price is firm to the trade a #90. ern Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
family or ta poe cag pd pe Mia ND etl Toronto-Montreal; Demand for rolled oats Kansas City 6, Mo. 
ie con Nashville bakers report exceptionally good CT and catmesa! is improving with colder weath- EEEEMIENOED GROCERY AND BAR- 
rs con- business and, while the larger bakers are RYE PRODU S er, The price is unchanged at the ceiling. ery flour salesmen. Salary, expenses and 
; k, ail BOOKA AleAt somb: picked Up a few Quotations: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, bonus. Three established territories in 
. ars of soft wheat bakers flour as fill-ins. cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-Ib Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania open. 
traight Flou prices are unchanged from a week 3 " ee i j jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. Give all information in first letter. Ad- 
laa at ago, Quotations Oct. 21: soft wheat bak- Raggy soot or gate hes ak Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal re- dress 6993, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
ers and pastry $3.70, high patent $4.78, ex- eee Ra Meg eS a pe ae main in poor demand. Bales are very neapolis 2, Minn. 
tra protein ct 85, s patent fam- at ning: an. ead small and stocks on hand are only mod- : ae ee es : —— 
ily Te@tib, canaare hosts 9 yr @5.05, ping directions preity hard to } agg : aa, ee erate. Plants are operating part. time. SPRING WHEAT MILL, QUALITY REPU- 
straight $4.70@4.85, clear $4.50@4. seems to think that prices are higher than This is sufficient to meet requirements. tation, wants salesman northeastern Wis- 
’ they ought to be, regardless of the scarcity Quotations: rolled oats, 80-lb sacks $3.25 consin, northern Michigan territory. Sal- 
uth PACIFIC COAST of good milling gi hag and the — hs re in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, ary-commission basis. Trade already es- 
May Seattle: The flour market is quiet The Le be ctee ke cattmes “ae per 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats, tablished, both bakery and mixed cars. 
larger buyers are well booked ahead and neapolis pure medium $3.03@3.13, pure Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on + eeagagee + ged ata Me getter. 
temporarily out of the market. Smaller dark 2.83@ 2.88. Business is being done Oct. 23 at $4.75 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-02 Seeegee a Saat. pee coe etter. Ad- 
buyers are taking occasional cars. Mill in the east at 10c or more less. packages $2.59 case, 48-oz packages $2.82. dress 6979, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
operations continue at a fairly good rate. neapolis 2, Minn. 
Quotations Oct. 21, carlots, f.0.b. Seattle UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY SPRING WHEAT MILL OF QUALITY 
or Tacoma: family patent enriched, 50's ) G ST us h 4K repatation wants ekperienced aaleaue, 
— $4.12; bakery pastry, 100’s $3.02; bluestem, Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- salary-commission bas for territory 
pa polis yh re a a ae cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted) of date Oct. 14, and corresponding date Washington, D. C., Virginia and Caro- 
sta of a year ago: linas where some trade already estab- 
May Portland: New flour bookings were lack- 7-—Wheat—, -—Corn——, -——Oats—~ -—Rye » —Barley— lished. Brokerage connections "aah so- 
5 ing in Pacific Northwest markets last week. 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 licited. Please give full history first letter. 
6% The 17e subsidy over the country will not Baltimore ....++.+eees 5,482 1,148 Le : f > me tr ei ie Address 6980, The Northwestern Miller 
) permit mills in this territory to compete ee eee 11,716 5,608 69 93 2,826 1,141 3,531 438 1,633 Minneapolis 2, Minn. 4 
a6 with soft wheat millers in the middle eee eee 57 ‘ a us us, °° 25 ++ : 
6 west, and until the subsidy is changed, Chicago ............+: 7,629 2,367 2,086 1,569 9,614 9,221 1,874 965 ACCOUNTANT EXPERIENCED IN GRAIN 
6% little business in volume can be expected. Afloat oe “8 mL as ee and flour mill accounting, with executive 
LEY Interior mills are the ones most hit by IR ipo n.6s.0.5:0 4 058-6 29,22: +: +s 943 344 1,825 6,106 2,060 ability, capable of taking complete charge 
: the changed subsidy rates, but are booked Fort Worth 9,069 143 215 113 42 19 141 63 of accounting in connection with grain 
rolis heavily for shipment until the end of the ee rrr rer 4,692 Pye . handling and flour milling. Experience 
May year Prospects for export flour business Hutchinson 9,890 ee ee vs in cost accounting and operating state- 
93 were more encouraging at the end of the Indianapolis 1,926 659 417 ute ao! ments necessary. Permanent position 
4 wee as a result of the Philippine inva- Kansas City 27,082 368 698 1,540 (66 with opportunity for advancement, with 
93% sion ? to the Philippines before Milwaukee 3 220 3,672 3,464 compensation fully adequate for respon- 
93 the war amounted to approximately 800,000 Minneapolis 40 98 2 8,929 5,634 sibilities involved. Address 6959, The 
93 bbls annually and a recovery of this mar- New Orleans xl 835 17 60 38 Northwestern Miller, 614 Board of Trade 
94 ket would benefit mills of the Pacific North- New York 50 6 46 1 +s Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
west substantially. Omaha 11,822 1,187 1,069 2, 1,300 892 
Quotations Oct. 21, f.o.b. mill, cotton POOTIR cscs ses 365 171 175 as we es 151 228 
sac all Montana $3.67, high gluten $3.67, Philadelphia 1,307 96 8 38 1 84 2s 4 SITUATIONS WANTED 
. ear- bluestem topping $3.40, cake $3.95, fancy St. Louis 5,226 477 «1,082 916 22 50 216 367 
oints hard wheat clears $3.45, whole wheat 100% Sioux City 8 203 140 498 - 7 % 250 , ¥ 
piling 43.43, grahem $3.06, cracked wheat $3.08. St. Joseph 4, — : a = * 89 38S EXPERIENCED CEREAL CHEMIST 
a ™ = see M yes a a available. Capable of laboratory super- 
lo —— _ whe we coe zs ce vision. Will go anywhere. Good refer- 
41.55 Totale 6.785 24.802 ences. Address 6985, The Northwestern 
eee CANADIAN MARKETS setae she me Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
$1.55 POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT OF 
41.55 good mill now ae soft wheat flour, 
5 ‘ . g : either cake or family. 45 years of age. 
41.55 Toronto-Montreal; Spring wheat flour Plenty of experience. Good references. 





ille tra in the domestic market goes along W A I ] ° aa é . sort : 
ste » 0. meiaminal acatiiadiieatea sing n n Address 6971, The Northwestern Miller, 
ove ily with buy requirements being e r e t e r e Ss t e 1 Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


covered as they arise. Although more flour 





business is available than can be handled, 


$4.30 ‘ 

shading of prices by some mills is re- 
(4.30 ported in the domestic market. There is MACHINERY FOR SALE 
2 ea no excuse for such action in the present 1 ¥ 


Situation and it is a foolish policy under 




















an} aan ce ~ , FOR ALE—1 NO. 15 UNIQUE GYRO- 

Canadian mills are now working out ex- A S l St k f Sifter, made by the Robinson Mfg. Co. 
por prices for January-February business ny urp us oc s oO First class condition, $300, f.o.b. our plant. 
and bookings for those months are ex- For additional information, phone or 
pected shortly. In the meantime, they are R write G. R. Miller, Tasty Baking Com- 
ful sold up until the end of December. 3 pany, 2801 Hunting Park Ave., Philadel- 
The West Indies has done some additional phia 29, Pa. 
buy. ng. Prices are generally maintained at or 
the ceiling in the domestic market and 

4 ; 3 
th is no change for export. MACHINERY WANTED 
] 














v 


. : : nee ; WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
Montreal freights, add 10c extra where cart- ° —Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
ille age is performed. For export, government You Have Available two flour blenders, Address 4970, The 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


(juotations Oct. 21: domestic, top patents BURLAP BAGS 1 
$5 bbl, $4.40, $4.30, in 


seconds bakers 
98 cotton, mixed cars, track, Toronto- 





reculation flour, $9.40 per 280 lbs, f.a.s., 

Winter ports, November-December, seaboard. . —— > 

_ ‘The Ontario winter wheat flour market eee bad oe OR THREE —— a ROLLS, 

is quiet. Not much new business comes areey. Western or Al is preferred; two 

from domestic buyers, as their needs are ge ke -' ae beget sng Must 
* already covered. However, fairly substan- e in goo working condition. n an- 
4.75 tia! sales of winters have been made in Write, Givin Details oO swering, give lowest cash price. Address 
7 6972, The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board 


the West Indies. None of this flour is go- 


“65 Size, Quantity, etc., to 


BROKERS AMERICAN-NATIONAL BAG & BurLap Co., Inc. mee > rer 


Spring Wheat Mill interested in brok- 


erage connections for Ohio and eastern 343-349 Kent Avenue Brooklyn 11, N. Y. COUNTRY SHIPPERS 


Pennsylvania, latter not including Phil- 
adelphia. Address 6995, The North- FRASER MILLING CO. 
Hereford, Texas LD4 


western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


of Trade Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Inquiry is not as active as 
it was, but there is no surplus and no dis- 
tress offerings. Mills which sold some 
round lots in September for deferred de- 
livery, are already being pinched, as their 
surplus above contracts is hardly enough 
to take care of their mixed-car trade. How- 
ever, some mixers and others have all the 
millfeed they can conveniently take care 
of right now, and, consequently, lack of 
inquiry from them makes the market seem 
quiet. The trade did not take all the gov- 
ernment wheat allotted to it last month, 
and, of course, the supply of feed oats and 
barley is plentiful. Country mills report 
a falling off in milldoor demand. This 
probably is due to the fact that farmers 
have plenty of roughage on hand, follow- 
ing harvesting, and to the good fall pas- 
turage. Feeders, naturally, will take advan- 
tage of the latter as long as it lasts. 
The freer offerings of millfeed have not 
resulted in any weakening in price in this 
area, and millers still believe there will 
be no general break in price below the 
ceiling level, at least for some time. Ceil- 
ing: $37.75. 

Omaha: Millfeeds continue strong at ceil- 
ing prices. Some sales have been reported 
up to Aug., 1945, both bran and_ shorts. 
The feed grain and rough feed situation 
continues favorable in Nebraska. This is 
reflected in a good demand for stocker and 
feeder cattle. 

Wichita: The supply remains inadequate 
for the demand. Feed dealers, feeders and 
manufacturers of feeds still are begging 
for supplies. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran and shorts $36.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Demand was strong, with 
prices holding to the ceilings. The sup- 
ply was inadequate. Bran, mill run and 
gray shorts $36.50@37.50, Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good, 
with the supply insufficient for trade needs. 
Ceiling prices are governing. The abun- 
dance of grain sorghums has not had a 
weakening influence yet. 

Fort Worth: Millfeed production last week 
maintained recent levels, but it was all 
sold along with flour in mixed cars or by 
truck. There were no open market carlot 
offerings. Quotations: bran and gray shorts, 
ceiling price $43.20 in mixed cars, del. 











2 


TCP or group 3. 


Toledo: The market shows no change. 
Ceilings still prevail on all millfeeds, $42.37, 
f.o.b. Toledo and it lis necessary to allocate 
supplies among customers. 





Buffalo: Although demand is not as urgent 
as it was because of more liberal supplies, 
sellers had no difficulty in disposing of 


supplies as fast as offered. The supply 
situation is somewhat better than it has 
been, but no surplus exists. The trend 
continues firm All varieties $41.55 ton in 


straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Mill offerings last week were 
somewhat better both for immediate and 
deferred shipment, but at ceiling prices 
for both positions. Coarse grains are plen- 
tiful and there is a_ better corn supply, 
but not as much as the trade _ requires. 
Quotations remain at ceilings. Spring bran, 
midds. mixed feed and red dog $45.67 
a 46.17 

Philadelphia: Demand is fair, the trend 
is firm and the supply is light. Standard 
bran, pure spring, hard winter, soft win- 
ter, standard midds., flour and red dog, 
all $45.34 ton. 











Pittsburgh: Barley was offered freely past 
week. Oats are plentiful. Corn is being 
offered more freely. Demand was good 
last week, but offerings were still not suf- 
ficient to cover it Buyers are not pleased 
with the prospects of heavy cuts in supply 





of CCC fee wheat. Spring bran, midds., 
mixed feed, red dog, all $44.10@44.60 ton 

Nashville: Demand for millfeed continues 
very good and the supply is still rather 
light. Prices remain at the ceilings Bran 
and shorts $43.30@44.30 ton. 

Seattle: The supply is fair; $36.50. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds., 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Milifeed trade is excellent, with 
demand active locally and from the west 








coast Quotations: red bran and mill run, 
blended, white and midds., $36.30, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran 
and mill run, blended, white and midds., 
$38 ton, ceiling. California prices: red 
bran and mill run, blended, white and 
midds., $42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San Fran- 


cisco with Los Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand is heavy and 
production is inadequate for requirements. 
M.ddlings, particularly, are much wanted. 
At ceiling prices and with freight assistance 
allowance, millfeed is cheaper than any 
other form of feedstuffs. Consequently, it 
is in keen demand. Quotations: ceiling, 
bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal freight basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand in the three prairie 
provinces continues very light, but eastern 
demand is keen and the bulk of the sup- 
plies from western mills is moving in that 
direction. Stocks are insufficient to meet 
the demand. Quotations: Manitoba and 
bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta 
50, shorts small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses, $3 extra 





Vancouver: The trend remains steady. 


‘ Likewise domestic demand is very active 


and prospects are that sales will continue 
to increase. Dealers are still finding it al- 
most impossible to maintain any stocks on 
their floors and western mills are -not in- 
terested in entertaining any forward busi- 
ness, due to heavy eastern buying. Prices 
on a cash car basis: bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, midds. $33.80. 














STRATEGIC LOCATION | 





COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
































A cME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 


° Since 1821 °* 











| FLOUR 


Ghe 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








int 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsir 


BUCKWHEA}! 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 
TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 

ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Bones and Bread 











(Continued from page 6.) 

come badly misshapen, giving rise to 

hodily deformity. 
TO AVOID RICKETS 

What conditions must be fulfilled in 
order to maintain a_ satisfactory con- 
centration of calcium and phosphate in 
the blood and thus avoid the occurrence 
of rickets in a growing child? The basic 


requirements are two: The amount of 


calcium and phosphate contained in the 
diet must each be sufficiently high, while 
each of the ingested minerals must be 


satisfactorily assimilated during its pas- 
through the digestive tract. Obvi- 


ag 
ously, if the diet contains too little cal- 
cium or phosphate, the only means of 
preventing the occurrence of rickets is 
to increase the daily consumption of the 
deficient mineral. This, however, is not 
usually a difficult matter and may be 
accomplished by amending the diet or 
by providing a suitable mineral supple- 
men! Failure to assimilate calcium or 
phosphate from a diet containing suf- 
ficient of these minerals is, however, a 
more complex problem, since the defect 
may arise from more than one cause. 

Vitamin D plays a role in the assimila- 
tion of calcium and phosphate and a 
deficiency of this vitamin impairs the 
ihsorption of these minerals by the 
hody. Hence a diet containing sufficient 
calcium and phosphate can give rise to 
rickets if the child receiving it is not 
obtaining a sufficient supply of vitamin 
D. Rickets which is attributable to 
this cause can be cured by the admin- 
istration of a rich source of vitamin D, 
such as cod liver oil. It must be un- 
derstood, however, that the administra- 
tion of an abundance of vitamin D will 
not prevent rickets if the intake of cal- 
cium or phosphate from the diet is be- 
low the daily requirement. 

Impaired assimilation of the bone- 
forming minerals may, however, occur 
even when the body has an ample sup- 
ply of vitamin D, if the opportunity 
occurs for the mineral to form an in- 
soluble compound after ingestion. Thus, 
if phytic acid, a compound found in 


iy plant products, is present in the 
digestive tract, it will react with cal- 
cium to form insoluble calcium phytate, 
and the ealeium thus combined becomes 
nonassimilable. In the presence of phy- 
tic acid, therefore, the dietary calcium 
capable of being absorbed by the body is 
confined to any which may remain after 
all the phytic acid has been converted 
to calcium phytate. If a diet is high in 
phytie acid, therefore, it may produce 
rickets even although it contains a pro- 
portion of calcium normally accepted as 
satisfactory and is also high in vita- 
min D. 

Gordon Hay, chief chemist to Jo- 
seph Rank, Ltd., drew attention in the 
columns of this journal three years ago 
to this dangerous feature of diets high 
in phytic acid content and emphasized 
that, in view of the proportion of phytic 
acid in wholemeal, the national substi- 


tion of brown bread for white bread 
might have a serious effect upon health. 
This same cereal chemist later published 
the results of a scientific investigation 
he-had conducted which showed that the 
phytie acid contents of milled wheaten 
products ran approximately parallel to 
the fiber content. This finding confirmed 
the marked inferiority of wholemeal 





“BEST YET” 


It is not necessary to be an expert to 
But an 


identify country run wheat. 


expert baker can tell it from afar—he 
knows, for instance, that BEST YET 
is “country run” flour milled by ex- 


pert hands. 


JUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 


JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 


F. A. DAUGHERTY, Manager L. W. YOUNKIN, Sales Manager 








As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 




















LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 


of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 


ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS sinesoré 











ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT’’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


or 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturne Co., Inman, Kan. 





“CREMO”’ 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS De 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS <@/NIAGARA 
DUST COLLECTORS “A 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ Nationa) Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbis 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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ST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


— : 29 
esis PC ee 





Cable 


Head 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, ““Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Hlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 











TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Cable Address 





: ; ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


——— 
aon mar 
necreremes 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
se6s% 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 




















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat | 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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WOODS ManceacroriNG CO, LTD. 








- MONTREAL ~ TORONTO - - WINNIPEG 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
































FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


ey UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tig 








xs 


TORONTO, CANADA 





CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON 


Tr AR 
REGISTERED 


PURITY "2, Oe STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 






















. JUTE - 
JUTE COTTON 
COTTON IN CANADA ronnie 
+ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 4 





Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


ecessors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 




















Cable Address: '‘Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA = 
Canadian Hard Spring CEREAL CUTTERS 
Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Standard the world over for cutting 

United Grain Growers, Ltd small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 
High Test n . " 
Oountey Run Winnipeg, Manitoba KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 











IT’S IN THE RECORD 











Il 













CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 











ROLLED OATS 


























LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
, OATMEAL “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
& Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, a a 


Since 1857 


Robin ityiy F iy tty James! Richardson & Sons 


Mill a a ‘i, Z / MM / T é a 
ills Limited Grain | erchants Shippers and Exporters 
Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON lam WINNIPEG + CANADA 


HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL - MONCTON Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
. Tee i ee ae ene *“JAMESRICH® 






Cable Address: 
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Export Flour 
_ **All Risks’’ 
Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 
" Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
A Export Flour Handling 
—— Western Assurance 
— Company 
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TORONTO, OANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD 
Oanadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 





TORONTO, CANADA 











Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 





R. GC. PRAT 


Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


4 68 King Street, Eust 
$ TORONTO, CANADA 





SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 



























Cable Address: ‘“FoRTGARRY” 





MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 
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compared with white flour when judged’. 
from the standpoint of phytic acid con- 
tent. 

Mr. Hay’s contention that the phytic 
acid content of wholemeal was sufficient 


to cause a serious reduction in calcium y) 
absorption if wholemeal bread were sub- “ada a) EVES A 
stituted for white bread in the diet was 


subsequently fully substantiated by an 


















































investigation conducted by Drs. McCance 
and Widdowson with human_ subjects. 
It is, therefore, no longer possible ta 
claim that one advantage of wholemeal 
is that it contains more calcium than 
does white flour. It does contain more 
calcium, but it also contains sufficient 
phytic acid to render nonassimilable not 
only the whole of this calcium, but also 
some of the calcium in other food in 
the diet. 

National 85% flour contains less phytic 
acid than. does wholemeal, but the sci- 
entific advisers to the Ministry of Food 


considered that even the proportion pres- 


ent in the former warranted a calcium 
supplement when 85% extraction flovr 
became compulsory. Complete and finai 
proof of the dire effects upon at least 
the poorer classes of raising the ex- 


ssi seeps ime 
CAIRO EE ce ets 6 


traction to 100%, without providing for 





a sufficient calcium supplement, has been 
established at serious cost by the chil- 
dren of Dublin. 


It is almost incredible that, despite = BRANDS - 
’ 


the weight of accumulated scientific evi- 


dence upon the danger of the phytic Fleur Cereals 


acid content of wholemeal, some of the 


supporters of the brown bread _ school 
Pl 


should have obstinately refused to ac- “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” “OGILVIE OATS” 
cept this criticism of a compulsory “GLENORA” “WHEAT HEARTS” 
“FAMOUS” “OGILVIE 
Coming Events “BUFFALO” BLENDIES” 


Oct. 27-28 American Feed Control Of- 
ficials, meeting at Statler Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C; secretary, L. E. Bopst, College 
Park, Md. 

Oct. 30-31.—Minnesota Feed Dealers, short 
course at University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

Nov. 8 New England Feed Men, annual 
meeting at Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Nov. 13-14.—New England Bakers As 


ih gp iors Mw Mo THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


Boston; secretary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 


mee, Sie See MPANY, LIMITED 
Nov. 27.—Western Grain & Feed Associ- C J 


ation, meeting at Des Moines, Iowa; secre- 


wholemeal diet. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





tary, Mark G. Thornburg, 827 Grand Ave., 
Des Moines. HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Jan. 14-16 Pennsylvania Bakers Associ- 
ation, annual winter meeting at William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa; secretary, Theo. MILLS AT: MONTREAL, FORT WILLIAM, WINNIPEG, EDMONTON and MEDICINE HAT 


Staab, 5700 North Broad St., Philadelphia. 
Jan. 15-16.—Northwest Retail Feed As- 
sociation, convention at Hotel Nicollet, Min- 
neapolis, Minn; secretary, W. D. Flemming, 
408 South 8rd St., Minneapolis. 
Feb, 6-7.—Farmers Grain Dealers Associa- 


tion of Illinois, convention at Hotel Pere j = caieneee meni ° it ails 
Marquette, Peoria, Ill. 


Feb. 13-15.—Farmers Elevator Associa- 
tion of Minnesota, convention at Nicollet 


Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

March 5-8.—American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, twenty-second annual meeting at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill; pro- 


CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. ALL CODES USED. 





gram chairman, Carl Steinhauer, Jr., Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich. 


Mullers of the 
| HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
| and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
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Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 















Head Office: Oables: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
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IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 

SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 

ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 

AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 
AND GRAIN TRADE, 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



































Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 














Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 

















A\RCHER-Dantets~MIniAND CoMPAN} 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 

















MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 























Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
BETTER Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
PERCY KENT 
























ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 


MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 


Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 













Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 


Bakery Gund Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 


DAViIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 





























It is reported of the late Will Rogers 
that while tending a corn crop in Texas 
a neighbor said: “Will, your corn looks 
yellow.” 

“Yes,” said Will, “I planted the yel- 
low kind.” 

This made the neighbor angry and 
he said: “You are not far from a fool, 
are you?” 

“No,” said Will, “jest the fence be- 
tween us.”—Vesta Jesta. 

¥ sY¥ 

A colored gentleman was accused by 
a friend of insulting the minister by 
asking that worthy to pray for his float- 
ing kidney. 

“No, sir, I did not insult the gentle- 
man, All I did was to ask him to please 
What’s 
the matter wid dat? Las’ week he done 


pray foah my floating kidney. 


prayed for the loose livers.” 
¥ ¥ 

“Won’t you give a shilling to the 
Lord?” said a Salvation Army girl to an 
old Aberdonian. 

“How auld are ye, lassie?” he inquired 
of her. 

“Nineteen, sir.” 

“Ah, weel, I’m past 75. I'll be seein’ 
Him afore you, so I'll hand it to Him 
myself.” 

¥ ¥ 

The squad of recruits had been out to 
the rifle range for their first try at 
marksmanship. They knelt at 250 yards 
and fired. Not a hit. They moved 
up to 200 yards. Not a hit. They tried 
Not a hit. 

“Tenshun!” the sergeant drawled. “Fix 


at 100 yards. 


bayonets! Charge! It’s your only chance.” 
vy 

An inebriate dreaded the tongue lash- 
ing from his wife that invariably ac- 
companied his return home in the early 
morning hours. So, after a night of 
tippling, he returned home, went to the 
kitchen, tied a rope about his waist, and 
tied skillets, pots and pans to the rope 
in sueh a manner that they dragged be- 
hind him as he walked. Then he took 
off his shoes and stole softly upstairs. 

“She'll never hear me in this infernal 
din,” he whispered to himself as he crept 
toward the bedroom. 


¥ ¥ 


“You’re a cheat!” the first lawyer ac- 
cused his opponent. 

“You’re a liar!” the other retorted. 

Then from the judge: “Now that these 
attorneys have’ identified each other, we 
shall proceed with the case.” 

¥ ¥ 

“We all wants you to come to our 
pahty, Mandy.” 

“Ah can’t, Mose. Ise got to stay 
home. Ise got a case of diabetes.” 

“Thais all right, Mandy. Come on 
along and bring some of it with you. 
Some of them black boys will drink mos’ 
anything.” 







CASH IN ON 
CAKES.. 


WITH 


Af. ~ 
ix ANCY 


VUFFLOURS 


- get guaranteed 
uniformity, finer 
texture, better 
keeping quality. 




















. THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS: 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 













— 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N..Michigan Ave, 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


’ 








—— Grand Rapids, Mich. 





ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT.-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Telephone 85991 — 














Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











Western King F lour_— 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO 
Omaha, Neb. 


- 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS C¢ . 





Salina, Kansas 











‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
a PILLMAN & PHILLIPS McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
NAR FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. ea ' me 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS | 
Cory Buildings, | LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: “GRAINS,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
| | 
iii “icin aici | HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. ROBERT CARSON & CO. McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS LTD. . - a 
MARDORF, PEACH & Co., Ltd. GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS FLOUR IMPORTERS SEOUE Tarra 
FLOUR IMPORTERS ee OO seamed 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
52, Mark Lane, | ~ 57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 $0 Wellington St. GLASGOW . 
LONDON. E.C.3 | 9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL Cable Address: ‘"MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 
»%.%.9 | 68 Constitution Street LEITH Cable Address: ‘D1PLoma,"’ Glasgow 
—— | 81 Hope Street _GLASGOW | oe ee ne ee ns a 
Fa) | W. H. Rutherfurd 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | pti dete ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. WAT aor LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. (GLASGOW) LTD. 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
+f, Geen Bnthanes Cnaebere | FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 41 Constitution St., LEITH 
| 70 Rot ts St t GLASGOW Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
LONDON, E. CG. 3 | - - ~seteel ais eee 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
ve ee s ss ue rrec » ” ve 4 
Cable Address: ‘‘CoventTRY,’’ London | Cable Address: "ies atime.” Winaaiaens a CEE” HNN, Cabtes: Panay,” Dende 
WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
A. VAUGHAN THOMAS CRAWFORD & LAW oo D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
FLOUR FLOUR IMPORTERS : 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
MPORTERS OF 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 ee eee FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
3) and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers Baltic Chambers GLASGOW Pee at 56 ak Bere? 
Subseription Room, ca LONDON, E. C. 3 50 Wellington Street . LIVERPOOL ~—_—sC&LEITH 
Seetn 4 IN, h. &. T 
. Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” DUBLIN BELFAST 
J. M. & C. MQ. HAMM ROBERT NEILL, LTD. FARQUHAR BROTHERS | JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FORMERLY : . " FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM FLOUR IMPORTERS a ae No. 8 South College Street 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Subscription Room Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. , C, I. F. business much preferred. CGudiis Antena: Gods: 
Sebis: Address: “Alkane” iaondon. Branches: Belfast and Dublin Cable Address: ‘'GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow Moeataae si Riverside 
7 
H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
Low Grades and S. R. STRISIK CO. FLOUR J. H. BLAKE 
Millfeed e il. 
Flour Mill Agents Produce Exchange 
I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. New York City 
Minneapolis, Minn. Produce Exchange NEW YORK J. F. Reilly, Mer. r j O U q 
Representing 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. We are always in the Market for Broenniman Company Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours ssaeepeipiatel e 
FLOUR | FLOUR 
GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


roreicn K]LOUR bomestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





HUBERT J. HORAN 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR caaces 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








TATITCE TON 
ig \ N eon GH oh " A 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Offices: 
The Bourse 








New York City and San Francisco 











iy of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 


Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 








44 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 











Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





UD, iy. I OMI, 05.0 5:5 0:56.50 855555 6008 400088 $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited in U. S...........ceceeceeeees 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street - - New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 





Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 























EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


Wisdom 





tends 
tolerance. 





abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 


MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
fermentation 
Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


Inc. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








We are wore ready oo. fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Qpersting | Kansas City 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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meeting the new 
standards 

: secommended 
by the Millers 
; Y Notional 

, Federation 


“ J[xnciratnsc the recommendations of the 
. Millers National Federation, we have already 

developed two types of N-RICHMENT-A con- 
: centrate with the extra 10% margin that assures 
4 safe compliance with Government requirements. 


TYPE 4 has ferrum reductum as its source 
- of iron, and when fed at the rate of %4 oz. of 


os 4 N-RICHMENT-A to 100 Ibs. of flour, there is 


a practically no ash addition from the concentrate. 
” TYPE 5 has sodium iron pyrophosphate as its 
z" source of iron, and, for increased accuracy of con- 
25 trol, it is compounded to be fed at the rate of 


VY, oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 Ibs. of flour. 
A recent statement issued by the Millers National 


43 

‘ Federation contains this suggestion: “It will be 
5 necessary, in addition, for millers to be certain that 
the enrichment feeders used in their plants are dis- 
charging the full amount of pre-mix recommended 
40 by the manufacturers.” 

Why not then avail yourself of N-A triple serv- 
33 ice — enrichment concentrates compounded to pro- 
" tict quality — feeders of guaranteed accuracy — an 
eisy-to-reach field organization qualified and ready 


af 












95 to check both of these factors in your own mill at 
42 A P r . 
43 your convenience and without obligation. 














‘N-RICHMENT-A” 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


For the Enrichment of Flour 
Prepared from Wheat Starch, Nicotinic Acid (Niacin), Ferrum 
Reductum, Calcium Phosphate, hiamine Chloride 
(Vitamin B.) and emit itamin B:) 
GUARANTEE — 


The Type 4 “'N-RICHMENT-A” in this’ container was most carefully manufactured and 
inspected prior to shipment. We want it te give satisfaction. Each avoirdupois ounce 
of Type 4 "N-RICHMENT-A" is guaranteed to contain the following: 


5480 mg of Nicotinic Acid (Niacin) 

4800 mg of Iron 
760 mg of Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) 
460 mg Of Riboflavin (Vitamin B.,) 


Our guarantee is that we will replace and poy shipping charges on any Type 4 
“N-RICHMENT-A" which is/ found not to toin these tial ingredients in the quantity 
stated, and the guorantée is limited fo such replacement. We assume no liability for 
labor, loss or damage orising from use. 


APPLICATION 


The addition of one-quarter (0.25) ounce of Type 4 “N-RICHMENT-A™ to each 100 
pounds of flour will add te each pound of flour: 


1.90 mg of Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) 


1.15 mg Riboflavin Wise 4 
13.70 mg Nicotinic Acid € : 


12.00 mg Iron Bee ae 
8 ounces of enriched flour, prepared as above directed, will contain the following proportions of 


the minimum daily requirements: Vitamin B, 95%, Rimoflavin 28.75%, Iron 60%, and 6.85 mg 
Niacin, in addition to the vitamins and minerals natural to the flour. 


NET CONTENTS 25 POUNDS BATCH NUMBER 
. Sole Distributor . . 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


CORPORATION 
BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
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Form $1 SM 9-44 




















































































































































Ballad 
for Americans 


If Lefty Garland woodsheds enough 
and really learns to cut the buck and 
play off the elbow on his hot pipe, 
someday he may sign with some combo 
known for its solid send of jive. 

Some of us know what this means; 
a lot of us don’t. Lefty’s dad, for in- 
stance, thinks swing is just noise. So 
do most of the neighbors. The ones 
next door to the Garlands think “there 
ought to be a law”. 

But nobody in this free land really 
wants Lefty Garland abolished by 
government decree. Nobody here 
wants to knuckle down to any two-bit 
bureaucrat who stamps the world’s 
music “approved” or “forbidden”. 

At General Mills, we treasure Lefty’s 
freedom of choice. In our case it 
means the right to choose the avenues 
our research shall explore, what foods 
we shall make and how, what improve- 
ments we shall work for, that the 


whole people can enjoy. 

Through freedom of choice, Amer- 
icans have created for themselves the 
highest standard of living in the whole 
world. Guarding this right is a job 
we all share. General Mills pledges 
itself to do its part. 
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